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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The Marsh Botanical Garden 


| agteaph were G. E. NICHOLS of Yale University points 
out that a statement in a recent number of Horticulture, to 
the effect that the Harvard Botanic Garden was the only insti- 
tution of its kind in New England, was an error, inasmuch as 
the Marsh Botanic Garden in New Haven, Conn., comes 
within the New England limits. The Marsh Botanic Garden 
occupies seven acres and was bequeathed to the University by 
the late Professor O. C. Marsh, who died in 1899. For 
the present, attention is being confined to certain phases of 
decorative gardening. Much attention is given to the 
iris, the collection having been in the making for a 
dozen years. The present formal iris garden was laid 
out less than two years ago, and since that time the 
number of iris varieties in the collection has more than 
doubled. Today there are approximately 150 varieties 
of the showy, tall bearded iris, and a goodly assort- 
ment of the intermediate and dwarf bearded types, 
which are arranged in a series of beds covering about 
a quarter of an acre of ground. The growth of the iris 
collection to its present proportions has been very 
largely made possible through the interest and support 
of Mrs. E. A. S. Peckham and Mr. John C. Wister, 
nationally recognized iris authorities, with whose con- 
tinued co-operation the Yale iris display promises to 
become one of the finest and most attractive features of 
its sort in New England and one which will attract 
many visitors at this season of the year. 

A start has been made in the development of a 
representative series of recognized ornamental plants. 
Among other things, there is a Dutch bulb garden, 
containing a choice assortment of tulips, narcissi and 
the like. There is an old-fashioned herbaceous garden. 
There are special beds for dahlias and gladioli, with 
from 75 to 100 or more varieties in each. There is a 
striking display of Michaelmas daisies and another of x 
phlox varieties—these two of special interest as illus- 
trating the possibilities of native American plants in 
the hands of the horticulturist. 

But perhaps the most unique single development is 
the so-called ‘‘wild flower garden,’’ or what might 
more properly, but less conveniently, be designated the 
native plant garden. Here, on a half-acre plot sur- 
rounded by a rustic cedar trellis, a systematic attempt 
is being made to demonstrate the cultural and orna- 
mental possibilities of native American herbaceous 
perennials, planted under ordinary garden conditions 
or under conditions which can readily be duplicated in 
any garden. During the past five years more than 700 
plants from virtually all parts of the United States 
have been tested out, of which between 400 and 500 
have not only survived but prospered. Side by side, in 
the wild flower garden, may be found growing the 
yellow lady’s slipper, the cardinal flower and the closed 


gentian from moist or wet Connecticut woodlands, the silver- 
weed and the beach pea from brackish swamps or beaches 
along the seacoast, the prickly pear cactus and the sagebrush 
from the dry plains country of the Middle West, the dwarf 
alpine goldenrod and other plants native to the high moun- 
tain summits of northern New England. Here, during May 
and June, one may see in blossom a dozen different kinds of 
American iris; or, during late Summer and Autumn, some 35 
different kinds of goldenrod, 30 different asters, more than a 
dozen different sunflowers,—all native American plants. 
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Border Planting at the Marsh Botanical Garden 
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A Campaign for Shade Trees 

The Massachusetts Forestry Association has initiated a 
shade tree planting revival in Massachusetts for 1930 in com- 
memoration of the tercentenary of the founding of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony. A recent shade tree survey by the asso- 
ciation revealed an alarming condition in respect to this valu- 
able New England asset. Ever since the war most of the towns 
and some cities have been neglecting their shade trees through 
inadequate appropriations, and in many places more trees are 
cut down annually than are being planted. 

The shade tree survey brought forth the fact that one-third 
of the towns in Massachusetts have made no appropriation for 
shade trees during the past three years, the time covered by the 
survey. It is probable that in most of those towns nothing has 
been done for the trees for the past decade or longer. Only 43 
per cent of all the cities and towns planted any trees during 
the past three years and the average number planted annually 
per town was only 54 or about one-quarter of a mile of street. 
At that rate it would require 180 years to plant all of the open 
roads in the average town. All the tree wardens were requested 


to estimate the number of trees needed in their respective 
towns to complete the planting and the approximate cost. 
The average of those estimates shows that 1,194 trees per 
town are needed and the average cost would be $5,800. 


Prize Offered by Holland Bulb Growers 


The Holland Bulb Exporters Association has offered a 
magnificent sweepstakes trophy for the finest display of bulb- 
ous plants at the New York International Flower Show, 
opening March 17. This prize will be unique in design. It 
will consist of a massive golden shield, approximately 25 x 
20 inches, upon which is chased a symbolic representation of 
the bulb industry, the pride and glory of the Netherlands and 
one of the principal links today between Holland and Amer- 
ica. In the center, a tulip is chased in high relief against a 
seascape with merchantmen of the legendary ‘‘Flying Dutch- 
man’’ type. This background seems most fitting and is exe- 
cuted in low relief. The marginal decoration represents the 
coat of arms of the United States, New York, Holland and 
the leading bulb growing provinces. These have been worked 
in scintillating colors of enamel. The shield is mounted on a 
panel of precious wood, which is finely carved in a severe but 
distinguished pattern. It is valued at approximately $5,000. 

Conditions under which this prize is awarded stipulate 
that it shall be won three times by one exhibitor before it 
can become his or her permanent property. Each winning 
exhibitor will receive a gilt silver replica of the shield. 


National Flower Poll 


Innumerable efforts have been made to bring about the 
adoption of a national flower for the United States. As long 
ago as 1896 a national flower convention was held in Ashe- 
ville, N.-C., “‘to decide,’”’ in the words of the final resolution, 
“upon a flower to be recommended in a memorial to the 
National Congress for adoption as our national floral em- 
blem.’’ Because it was a presidential year and representation 
at the flower congress was not complete, the convention 
deemed it inexpedient to make any recommendation of a 
special flower at that time, but it was the sense of a majority, 
as shown by an informal vote, that the columbine, or aqui- 
legia (sometimes known as wild honeysuckle), ‘‘is the only 
flower which meets the requirements set forth in the above 
resclution.”’ 

The American Nature Association has recently conducted 
a poll and when the final count of the “‘straw’’ votes was 
made, the wild rose was found to have rolled up 492,811 
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out of a total of 1,067,676 votes, thereby gaining a plurality 
of some 230,000 votes over its nearest contender, the colum- 
bine. The winner captured every state except Colorado, 
Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Vermont and 
Washington, which registered more votes for the columbine. 
The runner-up had 261,451 backers, who threatened, toward 
the close of the poll, to sweep the rose under a flood of votes. 
More than 65 per cent of the voters supported these two 
candidates and there is no question of their being the national 
favorites; but the following flowers received some considera- 
tion: violet, goldenrod, phlox, American Beauty rose, daisy, 
mountain laurel and dogwood. 

The association has announced that it will endeavor to 
have a bill introduced into Congress on behalf of the wild 
rose, and it is probable that adherents of the columbine will” 
do likewise in support of that flower. 


Garden Pilgrimage in Virginia 

A pilgrimage to the gardens and old homes of Virginia 
will be held this Spring under the auspices of the Garden 
Club of Virginia from April 28 to May 3 inclusive. The 
purpose of this tour is to finance the restoration of the garden 
at Stratford, the home of the Lee family and the birthplace of 
General Robert E. Lee. This is the most ambitious under- 
taking which has yet been proposed in its splendid work of 
conservation and restoration. A complete and authentic guide- 
book with directions for reaching the places in the pilgrimage 
is now on sale priced at $2.00 a copy, and information 
bureaus will be installed at Alexandria, Fredericksburg, Rich- 
mond, Norfolk and Charlottesville for the benefit of visitors 
from other parts of the country. Admission to the private 
gardens is 50 cents and admission to the houses $1.00 extra. 
The office of the committee on the “Tour of Virginia’s 
Gardens” is at The Prestwould, 612 West Franklin Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


Association of Kew Gardeners in America 


The Association of Kew Gardeners in America will hold its 
annual meeting and dinner at the Hotel Brunswick, Boston, 
Mass., on Saturday, March 29, at 6:30 p.m. It is hoped that 
all old Kew men within a reasonable distance of Boston will 
endeavor to attend, and that those intending to do so will 
notify the secretary, William H. Judd, Arnold Arboretum, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., on or before March 27. 


Landscape Exhibit in New York 


The annual exhibition of the New York Chapter of the 
American Society of Landscape Architects has been announced 
for March 17. The opening day was chosen because it is also 
the opening day of the flower show and the two shows are 
very closely connected. This is to be an exhibition of photo- 
graphs of landscape gardens which will represent the work 
of some 15 men. The photographs will show the work of 
landscape architects in and about New York City. There will 
be pictures of Long Island, Westchester and Connecticut 
gardens and estates. The exhibition is to be held at the Arden 
Galleries and will be open for about two months. It is being 
planned and directed by Robert Fowler. 


The Wisconsin Gladiolus Society 


A new gladiolus society has been organized in Wisconsin 
and has become affiliated with the American Gladiolus So- 
ciety. The first show will be held next August. The follow- 
ing officers were elected at the first meeting: President, Robert 
C. Leitsch, Columbus; vice-president, W. A. Sisson, Rosen- 
dale; secretary, George C. Morris, Madison; treasurer, Walter 
F. Miller, Sun Prairie. 

















Keeping in Step With the Season 


tempt to set down a hard and fast rule for Spring 

planting operations is sure to invite disaster. It is 
true that early planting is desirable for most trees and 
shrubs—as early as the ground can be worked. Never- 
theless, there are some subjects which should be planted 
much later. Spring planting is usually successful with 
ornamentals unless the season happens to be very wet. 
Sometimes, indeed, Spring planting is more successful 
than planting in the Autumn, especially if the Autumn 
happens to be very dry. A very wet Spring and a very 
dry Autumn militate against good results with work of 
this kind. The more tender deciduous trees or shrubs like 
the tulip tree, the sweet gum, the magnolia and different 
forms of vitex are safest planted in the Spring, as their 
twigs have a tendency to dry out in hard Winters. It is 
important to keep in mind that magnolias are among the 
few trees and shrubs which should not be planted early. 
They give best results if they go into the ground just as 
they begin to blossom. The best time to transplant tulip 
trees and the sweet gum is at the moment when their buds 
begin to open. These are the conspicuous exceptions. Most 
other kinds are best moved before the growth of the buds 
becomes noticeable. 

In late years the moving of evergreens in early Autumn has 
been preached and widely practiced. September, in particular, 
is a favorable month. In New England and other northern 
states late August offers excellent conditions for moving ever- 
greens, but in sections where the Autumn is almost always 
dry Spring planting is by all means to be recommended. Even 
in the other localities mentioned, Spring planting is perfectly 
feasible and can be carried out until the season is well ad- 
vanced, always provided that care is taken to keep the roots 
from drying out and to supply an abundance of moisture 
after the roots have gone into the ground. It is useless to try 
moving evergreens unless a ball of earth, protected by burlap 
and kept moist, is carried on the roots. Even a brief exposure 
of these roots to the air is pretty certain to cause the death of 
the plant. Dry winds are even more disastrous than the sun- 
light and if for any reason the ball of earth cannot be kept on 
the roots some measure must be taken to keep these roots con- 
stantly moist. Late Spring is better than early Spring for the 
moving of evergreens and this work can be continued after 
the date which brings deciduous trees and shrubs into leaf and, 
therefore, checks their handling. Late Spring is a very desirable 
time for moving rhododendrons and other broad-leaved ever- 
greens. 

Fruit trees as well as ornamentals have their peculiarities. 


N ‘eeavt« makes so many exceptions that any at- 





A Coldframe With Laths for Shading in Late Spring 








Coldframe Showing Paper Pots for Starting Seeds 


Peach trees can be transplanted much more successfully in the 
Spring than in the Autumn because they are tender and easily 
Winter-killed. Plums as a rule give better results planted in the 
Spring in all parts of the country. Spring planting seems de- 
sirable for sweet cherries but in some parts of the country Fall 
planting of sour cherries seems to be by all odds the most 
successful. The bulletin of the Missouri Botanical Experiment 
Station reports that sour cherries set in the Fall have uni- 
formly given better results than those planted in the Spring. 

Apparently apples can be planted with equal success in 
Spring or Autumn in the North, provided the conditions are 
favorable. It is customary for the average amateur to set out 
his apple trees in the Spring and the losses are moderate. In 
Missouri, however, early Fall planting has given the best re- 
sults and probably this applies to other sections where climatic 
conditions are similar. The planting of apple trees is often 
continued well into the Spring and the results seem to be en- 
tirely satisfactory if the trees are kept dormant. Their growth 
can be retarded up to June by keeping them in cold storage. 
This, however, is too late to be considered good practice and, 
of course, is not advisable under any conditions unless the 
buds can be kept from starting. On the whole it seems just as 
well to wait until the season is well started before planting 
apple trees, there being no advantage in trying to carry on this 
work while the ground is wet and heavy. 

There has been a marked tendency in recent years toward 
the planting of roses in the Autumn and some rose growers are 
stressing this point. Nevertheless, the amateur finds Spring the 
time for planting operations and without question the 
heaviest planting will be done at that season in the 
future as in the past. Spring planting is perfectly satis- 
factory provided it is done early,—that is to say, while 
the roses are perfectly dormant. It is true that potted 
roses can be planted well into the Summer but they 
are not as satisfactory as dormant roses which should 
go into the ground as soon as the soil can be worked, 
and always with the greatest care to prevent the drying 
out of the roots. 

Many failures with roses result from the fact that 
the plants are exposed to wind or sunlight for a shorter 
or longer period while the holes are being dug. This is 
a great mistake. It is advisable to wait until the last 
moment before digging the holes, to be sure, because 
then the soil will be reasonably moist, but the roses 
should be kept wrapped in moss or burlap or should 
be puddled by dipping the roots in a thin mud or 
should be set in pails of water. If they are to be kept 
for any length of time they should be heeled in, the 
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roots being fully covered. Some growers recommend placing 
rose bushes in a pail or tub of water for a couple of hours as 
soon as they are received but it is better to make a mixture 
of clay soil and water into which the roots can be placed, 
because this mixture will adhere to the roots and keep them 
protected. Of course, broken roots are carefully trimmed off 
with a sharp knife or pruning shears. The hole should be 
large enough to admit the roots without bending them and 
the graft knob need be only an inch under the surface when 
the bed is levelled off. The deep planting formerly practiced 
is no longer considered wise. 

It is very important to work the soil around the roots so 
that no air pockets will be left. After the roses have been 
planted, they should be cut back close to the ground, leaving 
strong branches about four inches long. The next procedure 
and one which is of great importance is to hill up the soil 
over the newly planted rose bushes so as to entirely bury 
them. This practice keeps the strong drying winds away from 
the plants and is one of the most important secrets of success 
in Spring planting. The soil may be left around the plants for 
two weeks, at the end of which time it can gradually be 
drawn away and the beds levelled off. Care should be taken 
when this work is done not to break off the buds which may 
be swelling on the closely trimmed branches. If this planting 
plan is followed and an abundance of water provided, there 





Jacotte, an Unusually Hardy Yellow Climbing Rose 


will be but little loss from Spring-planted roses, even if the 
season proves a dry one. 

Of course, rugosa roses and other shrubby roses should not 
be pruned nearly so hard as the common garden roses. More- 
over, they need but little attention each Spring except to thin 
out the dead wood and to prevent their growing too large. 
The new pink Grootendorst which comes in this section, 
being a cross between Rosa rugosa and a baby rambler, is 
especially worthy of attention, being less vigorous in growth 
than the other rugosas and blooming constantly all Summer. 
It is prettier than the red Grootendorst. These two roses, 
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however, need quite different treatment from the rugosa type. 
They should be pruned back heavily in the Spring. Unless 
this is done they will prove disappointing. 

Climbing roses should be planted as early as the ground 
can be worked and should be cut back fairly hard. Unless 
this is done they are not likely to make the strong initial 
growth which is desirable. Any planting of climbing roses 
which is being made this year may well include Jacotte, which 
has established itself as an unusually satisfactory mid-season 
rose and exceptionally hardy. Its flowers are reddish copper 
shaded with yellow, a distinctly unique combination. This 
rose blooms freely and the flowers are deliciously fragrant. 

Most of the pruning of trees and shrubs should have been 
completed but there is an exception in the maple which ought 
not to be trimmed until the leaf buds are opening. This is 
rather important but often overlooked. 

Grafting operations may be started as soon as the weather 
becomes fairly warm. The best time is when the buds are 
just beginning to swell but the scions must show no growth. 
It is customary to cut them in the Winter but often they may 
be obtained from nurserymen. Scions can be used when freshly 
cut, however, if taken from trees that are still dormant. 
Grafting is a simple operation and offers an easy way in 
which to increase the variety of fruit in one’s garden. 

Hotbeds may be started now but this date is too early for 
coldframes in the North. There is very little reason for start- 
ing a coldframe more than three weeks before the date on 
which seeds may be sown in the open ground. If they are 
started too early the plants will become spindling before they 
can be set out or will damp off as a result of too little ventila- 
tion. The use of semesan has been found helpful in preventing 
damping off both in hotbeds and coldframes. It is better to 
start seeds in paper pots or in pots made of fibre or peat moss, 
or in flats, or even in berry baskets, than sowing them directly 
in the frame. The plants are easier to handle and can be set 
out without any disturbance of the roots. When plants sus- 
ceptible to cutworm attacks are being grown, the paper pots 
will serve as a protection against these pests. 

If the garden maker wants plants earlier than they can be 
obtained by use of a coldframe, seed may be sown in boxes 
of earth in the house and the plants transferred to a coldframe 
when large enough. If ordinary garden soil is to be used it 
should be baked in the oven or sterilized with hot water to 
kill weeds and insect pests. A few annuals like salvia, stocks, 
asters, petunias, snapdragons, verbenas and salpiglossis should 
be started in March. Pansies started from seed now will 
bloom well in the Autumn and delphiniums will often bloom 
the first season from seeds sown in March. 

Tuberous rooted begonias should be started into growth 
now, using boxes of sand or light earth in the house. They 
are different from the corms of giadioli and the tubers of 
dahlias because it is their nature to start growing early in the 
Spring. Holding them until late April or May is a mistake. 


Bermuda Buttercup 


HE Bermuda Buttercup, Oxalis cernua, is a most attrac- 

tive plant, particularly on sunny days when the stems of 
the flowers and foliage glisten in the sunlight—as though 
they were waxed or wet with dew. Charles Darwin found 
its habits extremely interesting to observe, but who among 
us has the patience of that wonderful man to watch and 
wait for it to discharge its pollen. Its culture is both simple 
and easy to undertake. You should choose your varieties and 
buy the plants early in the Fall. Plant them first with ordi- 
nary potting soil or fairly rich compost in two-inch pots, 
and repot them later in four to six-inch hanging baskets or 
pans. They will grow best under a temperature of 50 to 
60 degrees. These plants will give you two or three months 
pleasure and comfort during the coldest season of the year. 


—Ernest Adshead. 
Auburn, Mass. 








Birth of the Double White Delphinium 


REEDERS the world over who have been working with 
delphiniums have visioned a perfect double white vari- 
ety, and they have often thought the realization near 

when the regular plantings would now and then develop a 
sport on the white order. But these invariably proved to be 
merely albinos, which were neither perfect in themselves nor 
of a character to lend themselves to perpetuation or worth- 
while improvement. Some of these albinos were thought good 
enough to be propagated and distributed, but none seemed 
to have the elements necessary to establish a tribe. Moerheimii 
was a single form with rather small flowers, cold white with 
a touch of yellow in the eye, but not a satisfactory form of 
growth and rarely did it make seeds. Bridal Gown had larger 
flowers and a strong growth, with leafage and spikes like the 
colored kinds, but its seedlings were inferior to the parent 
plant and few came white. Beauty of Langport was of the 
double form but lacked the constitution to become the Abra- 
ham of a new race, while others had the shiny, stunted leafage 
that betokened an inferiority complex. All of them lacked 
the virtues of our colored kinds. 

In the Hoodacres (Ore.) plantings, Bridal Gown devel- 
oped first and when, several years later, a corresponding 
double form came, of quite plebeian parentage, new efforts 
towards improvement were put forth. Bridal Gown was 
made the pollen parent of seedlings from a white-centered 
double light blue plant that seemed 
to have an unusual constitution and 
from them came a couple of double 
whites that were an improvement 
in size Over previous ones. For lack 
of time and opportunity no hand- 
pollenizing was done with the white 
plants that Summer, but seeds that 
were saved from the older double 
one, unprotected against the work of 
bees, were saved and duly planted. 

Then a very singular thing oc- 
curred, for ‘believe it or not’’ there 
came in the night, as ringing and 
clear as ordinary speech, ‘““You will 
have many fine white delphiniums 
the coming year.’’ This was as un- 
expected as it was mysterious, but 
when the seedlings bloomed there 
indeed were ‘‘many fine white’ ones. 
One of the rows was most phe- 
nomenal—<containing a total of 13 
plants, 11 of which were clear 
white, good plants, and mostly 
double. All were of the same leafage 
and style.of growth as the best 
hybrids — no shiny stunted leaves 
or weakling plants. Such a radical 
change, in so sweeping a number 
and so permanently fixed, as suc- 
ceeding seasons have proven it to 
be, is probably unknown in the an- 
nals of hybridizing. 

Two of these plants were so per- 
fect in every way—so far surpass- 
ing anything that mortal eyes had 
ever looked upon—they were given 
these names, Pearl Necklace and 
The Bride. The first was large- 
flowered and pure white in every 
detail, while the other—by con- 
trast—displayed a faint blush that 
was imperceptible at a casual glance. 





The New Double White Delphinium Bridesmaid 


After these two came Snowbound, differing in its more open 
center that allowed the bunch of tiny black stamens to be 
exposed. The next year, as though to signalize the beginning 
of more striking variations, one appeared with the same 
glistening whiteness but bedecked with a center of delicate 
fawn, which carries the name Angel Breath. The past year 
heralded three more new ones. One partakes of the fragrance 
that has been cropping out in the Hoodacres gardens for the 
past three years. Another with large full spikes, white as sea- 
foam, having fringed or serrated petals, is called Bridal Veil; 
and the third, most impressive of all, is large and pure white, 
double, with an unusual sized center that is coal black. The 
imagination will readily vision the startling effect of this 
contrast. It is known as King Midas. 

Not only have these white plants continued to come 50 to 
70 per cent true from seed, but, as noted above, elaborations 
on them have followed steadily, and more are anticipated. 


—Chas. F. Barber. 
Troutdale, Ore. 


Adonis Blooms in February 


M* earliest Spring-blooming plant, Adonis amurensis, 
celebrated Washington's birthday this year, by opening 
its first yellow blossom full to the sun of what was probably 
the warmest February 22 we have 
had for many years. This was just 
a week after the temperature had 
dropped to eight degrees or more 
below zero. 

Before this, I have always 
counted on its appearance during 
the latter half of March, usually 
during the first warm days after 
the melting of its snow blanket and 
always quite a bit in advance of the 
snowdrops and crocuses. 

This plant came from the nursery 
of the late Mr. Bertrand H. Farr, 
some ten or twelve years ago, and, 
though persistent and healthy, it 
increases very slowly. I removed a 
small division three years ago and 
it blossomed well the following 
Spring. 

It was soon lost, however, from 
a “‘surprise’’ transplanting done by 
one of my garden helpers during a 
very brief absence of mine from 
home. 

Such a loss can easily occur, be- 
cause of the disappearance of the 
foliage not a great while after the 
blossoming period. 

This year’s early flowering of 
adonis has established another rec- 
ord in my garden, which has bloom 
in it every month of the year. Viola 
Jersey Gem flowered well into De- 
cember, and I gathered three or four 
of the latest stragglers during the 
warm spell, which came early in 
January this season and stimulated 
early blooming. 


—Mrs. Chester Young. 
Napanoch, N. Y. 
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Why Red Dogwoods Are Red 


NE of the most interesting of the plants which help to 
warm the cold environment of a Winter day is the 
common red osier dogwood, so-called because of its scarlet 
stems. In Summer it becomes insignificant, for then there are 
many other and more beautiful shrubs and flowers to distract 
from it, but in the Winter the osier dogwood becomes the 
most admired of shrubs. Toward Spring the stems become 
more brightly colored, a change which is due to the formation 
of a pigment called anthocyan. There is hardly a plant on the 
face of the earth which does not have some trace either visable 
or in a dormant state, of this coloring pigment and it is 
interesting to note that under alkaline conditions the pigment 
becomes blue, while under acid conditions it changes to red. 
One certainly feels, though, that the color pigment must have 
some other function than merely to please the eye, as it 
decorates petals, fruits, stems and even roots. 


One of the oldest explanations is that the pigment is pro- 
duced at critical times during the life of the plant so as to 
protect as a screen the green and yellow pigments which 
function as starch manufacturers. This cannot be accepted as 
a complete explanation, but a bit of the theory does hold true 
in that the screen effect reduces the intensity of light. Most 
theories explain the production of the pigment as caused by 
injury of some sort to the plant. The stinging of an injured 
twig induces the production of the pigment, but why this 
happens is not clear. The final theory and the one in which 
we are most interested, is that of low temperature as a causal 
agent. Low temperature always tends to produce anthocyan; 
thus the red color in alpine plants. In the case of our dog- 
woods, their stems exposed to a cold wintery day will become 
richer in pigment. An increased amount of pigment naturally 
brings on the result of a deeper red twig. Thus February with 
a few severely cold days intermingled with warmer ones 
induces the richer reds of the stems. As soon as the days 
become warmer the pigment decomposes and the twig re- 
sumes the original pink shade. 

The sides of the twigs and branches are usually more 
brilliantly colored when facing the sun, while the opposite 
side may sometimes remain green or yellow. This suggests 
the possibility of its acting as a protection against intense 
light. The sunshine of February becomes a bit more intense 
and thus may induce the formation of a pigment. In any case, 
if one uses dogwoods for Winter coler it might be possible 
to consider two things when the shrubs are placed within 
the landscape. Expose them to cold and place them so that 
they are exposed to the sun, if Winter color is desired. 

—G. T. Wittrock. 
New York Botanical Garden. 
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Library Accessions in Boston 


The following books have recently been added to the li- 
brary of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


Alphabetical iris check list, ed. by Mrs. W. H. Peckham. Baltimore, 
American iris society, 1929. 


American rose annual, 1930, ed. by J. H. McFarland and G. A. 


Stevens. Harrisburg, Pa., the Society, 1930. 


Botany of the northern and middle states, by L. C. Beck. Albany, 


N. Y., Webster, 1833. 

Dictionary of American biography, ed. by A. Johnson. N. Y., Scrib- 
ner’s, 1928-1930. v.1-4. 

— and flowering plants, by R. J. Pool. N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 

Growing tree and small fruits, by H. B. Knapp and E. C. Auchter. 
N. Y., Wiley, 1929. 

Horticultural trade directory; 4th ed. N. Y., De La Mare, 1930. 

Icones Farlowianae, by W. G. Farlow. Cambridge, Mass. Farlow 
Library, 1929 r 

Index Londinensis to the illustrations of flowering plants, ferns, and 
fern allies, prepared under the auspices of the Royal Horticultural 
Society by O. Stapf. Oxford, 1929. v.2. 

International congress of plant sciences. Proceedings; v.2. Mena- 
sha, Wis., Banta, 1929. 

Revue horticole. Numéro du centenaire: cent ans d’horticulture 
francaise. Paris, Librairie agricole, 1929. 

Rock Garden primer, by A. Thornton. N. Y., De La Mare, 1929. 

69th annual report of the Park Commissioners and Cemeteries. 
Hartford, Conn., 1929. 

— to the New international encyclopedia. N. Y., Dodd, 

| ave 
Wild Gardening, by E. H. M. Cox. Lond., Dulau, 1929. 


Sugar Canes in Egypt 


Byes cut against the blue Egyptian skies, as we sail 
along the banks of the Nile, we see the chimneys of the 
sugar factories, which mark one of the chief sources of revenue 
in this old land. Yet more interesting to the tourist is the 
picturesque way in which the sugar canes are used: donkeys, 
men and children munch the stalks. While bamboos are grown 
in Japan for houses, food and clothing, here in Egypt the 
sugar canes provide material for shelter and food. It is also 
interesting to see the men laying the canes on the fertile and 
alluvial but clayey soil of the valley of the Nile, as humus 
to disintegrate it and break it up. Then there is the laborious 
cutting of the canes; one by one the stalks fall under the 
knife of the fellah. 

Above Denderah many shadoofs are seen, the buckets by 
which men draw the water from the Nile to irrigate their 
fields. These shadoofs, or primitive means of getting water, 
we are told, are here to stay; for if all the fellahin could use 
little engines for getting water, the Nile would be exhausted 
before the delta and Cairo were reached. 

As we visit the tombs and temples on the banks of the 
Nile we are told that they are thousands of years old, but we 
wonder, if we studied the history of geology, how the Nile 
would compare in age with our American rivers or the 
streams from the Laurentian Hills in Canada. Which are the 
older streams? 

—M. R. Case. 
Luxor, Egypt. 


Recognition of the Landscape Architect 


epee cbs architecture is the art of arranging land and 
the objects upon it for use and adornment. The Academy 
of Rome in Rome, Italy, has been established for the purpose 
of teaching and fostering the fine arts. It has and receives 
endowments for the art of landscape architecture and every 
year provides for competitive examinations for candidates to 
take the course in landscape architecture. Men who are quali- 
fied are sent to Rome on scholarships and are given instruc- 
tions in the art in collaboration with architecture, painting, 
sculpture and music. 

A new idea is being developed in the minds of the general 
public about the art, but so gradually that one wonders if it 
will ever be appreciated to its fullest extent unless more 
mention is made in public of the results secured by the de- 
signers, be they professional or amateurs. The art should be 
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recognized wherever possible as an incentive to better design- 
ing and appreciation of beautiful grounds. 

Horticulture will be advanced by such fostering of design, 
for the setting only brings out the beauty and value of the 
individual plant as well as the whole mass of plants used to 
make the picture. The setting of plants is often dependent 
upon the design for appreciation and the success of any place. 

Very often one sees in a publication a beautiful photograph 
of an excellent piece of work without the designer’s name but 
only the name of the photographer. It is difficult and almost 
impossible to sign any piece of landscape architecture, as a 
sculptor or painter with his name upon his effort or a build- 
ing with a tablet or a published piece of music. Nothing 
remains but the loving regard for the landscape designer and 
the new art. Often writers of articles for the public press use 
photographs to illustrate their idea but no mention is made 
of the art that created such illustration. 

Often, too, when certificates and prizes for horticultural 
efforts are awarded, the owner secures the medal and the 
gardener the mention of the particular plant that has been 
exhibited, but this is not so as to the grounds that have been 
designed by a landscape designer. In developing a problem of 
landscape architecture the result when the design is completed 
upon the ground is not very beautiful. The designer deals in 
Nature’s pigments of earth, sky, and water, and the flora and 
time is needed to bring to fruition the idea that is foreseen 
by the artist in producing the picture. Time goes on, the 
picture is matured, but the landscape designer is forgotten. If 
better recognition could be secured, perhaps more and better 


work would be accomplished. 


—Herbert J. Kellaway, F.A.S.L.A. 
Boston, Mass. 


Pruning Practices Criticized 


N the article by Mr. C. F. Greeves-Carpenter on “‘The 
Pruning of Trees,’’ in the January 15 issue of Horticul- 
ture, appears the following statement: ‘“‘Pruning cuts should 
not be made flush with the trunk of the tree or with the bark 
of a large limb, but they should be made at the natural ‘collar’ 
which is at every fork of a tree.”’ 

I am curious to learn the foundation for this statement. 
From my observation such a practice is contrary to that of 
most men who have had experience at this work, and to 
the recommendations of the authorities. William Solataroff, 
for example, in his splendid book, Shade Trees in Towns 
and Cities, recommends that limbs be cut off ‘‘close to and 
even with the trunk,” leaving ‘‘the plane of the scar nearly 
parallel with the axis of the tree.’’ I, myself, and the men 
under me in the employ of the Shade Tree Commission of 
Wyomissing, have followed the Solataroff recommendation 
for longer than a decade, and we have always had excellent 
results. On the other hand, I have seen many saw cuts not 
made close to the trunk which resulted in a rotting core and 
a failure to heal over. 

—William A. Heizmann. 
Wyomissing, Pa. 


Snowdrops for Early Spring Bloom 


oe flowers of the garden are often too much appreciated 
in anticipation. Why not make the early approach of 
Spring flowers seem earlier? Some of the many flowers sug- 
gested for very early Spring effects are not too reliable in our 
variable northern openings of Spring, but there is a surpris- 
ingly long list of very early bloomers which are sure to suc- 
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ceed. I expect to have a small garden this year with a special 
display of bloom in March and early April. 

The first planting in this garden will be of snowdrops. No 
one asks for an essay on the beauty and usefulness of the 
common snowdrop, Galanthus nivalis. Would that it were far 
more common—the real emblem of the resurrection of Spring! 
Its only failing is the habit of increasing and becoming 
tightly bunched, but Summer division of the bulbs is a 
pleasant cure for that. There is a double form of this flower, 
varieties marked with yellow instead of green, and even 
Autumn-blooming forms, but none of these are on sale in 
this country. 

The giant snowdrop, G. Elwesii, is much bigger in every 
way than the common kind, with more green on the tube. It 
is perfectly reliable but does not increase very rapidly. It is 
much taller, with wider leaves than those on the common 
snowdrop; and though it is bigger, it is no more decorative 





Snowdrops, Among the Earliest of Flowers to Bloom in the Spring 


or attractive, unless size is considered a favorable factor. 
G. imperati and G. caucasicus are similar, but no one sees 
them growing in this country. 

A more unusual species is G. plicatus, with big flat leaves a 
foot long and an inch wide, a regular daffodil in foliage and 
flower, something like a three-petal white narcissus, but com- 
ing in March. It is offered abroad, as are G. tkariae, G. lati- 
folius, G. Fosterii and others. I have planted seed of several 
of these species of snowdrops in my garden. There are some 
ten or twelve species in all, and of course they are really: the 
same as baby narcissi. 

Then there is the Spring snowflake, Leucojum vernum, 
which is a six-petal snowdrop, but very rare. One usually 
plants the tall Summer snowflake, L. aestivum, which is two 
feet tall and blooms in May. For my early Spring garden I 
want not only the three types of snowdrops, some from each 
group, but also the Spring snowflake, and I am willing to 
wait for imported seed to produce for me the uncommon 
kinds. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington, Mass. 
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on false premises. As a matter of fact, there has been too 

little snow for the good of plants in the ground and yet 
there has been comparatively little damage from the alternate 
freezing and thawing which ordinarily comes with sudden 
temperature changes. The Missouri witch hazel was in bloom 
in some sections in late December, an exceedingly early date, 
and in the Arnold Arboretum in January. The Japanese witch 
hazel came along soon after, although it does not flower some- 
times until April. 

Snowdrops, yellow crocuses and Adonis vernalis appeared 
in many New York gardens in February, and in Massachu- 
setts early in March. This is fully two weeks earlier than the 
usual blossoming season. Tulip bulbs began pushing above 
the ground several weeks ago and there has been a disposition 
on the part of some garden makers to uncover their tulip beds. 
Of course this is a mistake, because a few days of very cold 
weather may be expected up to the end of March, at least in 
the northern states. Naturally, Spring-like conditions come 
much earlier farther South. On the whole, there is promise 
of an unusually good bulb display this Spring. 


Pros fale prem of a hard Winter seem to have been based 


Apparently the article by Marie V. Beals on rare ferns in a 
recent number of Horticulture has attracted much attention, 
as I have heard about it from several sources. The hart’s 
tongue fern is so rare that garden makers who covet it will 
find difficulty, I fear, in obtaining the plants. Bailey says, and 
probably with authority, that it is the rarest fern in this coun- 
try. Indeed, there seems to be some suspicion that it is not 
really a native American plant at all but that is something 
which cannot be proven. Perhaps it came over here in that 
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prehistoric time when the American continent was linked 
with Europe. Certainly it is common enough across the water, 
being found in England, Wales, and Ireland. I believe it is 
more rare in Scotland although sometimes seen there. It also 
is plentiful, I understand, over the Alps, in Germany and may 
be found even in western and southwestern Europe. It is an 
old-time plant, too, having been known in Gerard’s day when 
it had the name of Phyllitis. 

It seems rather peculiar but it is a fact that distinct forms 
have been recorded only from Great Britain, but the Royal 
Horticultural Society has given first class certificates to over 
100 different varieties of Scolopendrium vulgare. No less than 
60 varieties are given in one of the English catalogues. Gar- 
den lovers who have never seen a crested form of this fern have 
no conception of the marvelous variations which occur. Eng- 
lishmen tell me that it is a breath-taking experience to see 
Amos Perry’s collection. There have been many variations in 
the common sword fern but they are few compared with what 
Nature has done with the hart’s tongue fern, the fronds of 
which are curled, twisted, waved and fringed in an amazing 
manner. 


I am sure that the new ever-blooming climbing rose which 
is announced by Dreer as among the novelties will cause a 
sensation if it lives up to what is promised for it. For years 
there has been a demand for a climbing rose which would 
bloom throughout the Summer months. One or two varieties 
have been given us by Capt. Thomas but they have been 
rather inferior, at least as seen in the North. New Dawn, 
which is the name of the rose now announced, is wholly dif- 
ferent in character. It is a big, fine, upstanding rose, deserving 





New Dawn, a Large Flowered Climbing Rose Which Blooms All Summer 




















‘President Herbert Hoover Rose 











OUTSTANDING NEW ROSE of 1930 


PRESIDENT 
HERBERT HOOVER 


PARENTAGE: Sensation X Souvenir 
de Claudius Pernet 


Awarded Gold Medals at the International Flower Show 
in New York, 1929, and at the Fall Flower Show, 
Newark, N. J., 19209; Silver Medal at the Centennial 
Flower Show, Boston, 1929; and Award of Merit by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, London, 1929. 
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President Herbert Hoover is a most glorious 
combination of cerise-pink, with flashes of flame, 
scarlet, and yellow. It grows freely and has clean, 
handsome foliage as an added attribute. Rarely, 
if ever, has so dazzling a color-effect been seen in 
any Rose, and the form of the flower, both in bud and 
when full blown, is admirable. This new Rose is 
particularly suited to outdoor culture, and, unlike 
many of the newer varieties, it is exquisitely fra- 
grant. A splendid keeper when cut. 

President Herbert Hoover deserves a place in 
every Rose-garden, large or small. It has caused a 
sensation wherever it has been shown. 

Strong potted plants, $2.50 each; $22.50 for 10 
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(For express shipment only, charges forward) 
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Mme. Gregoire Staechelin Chaplin’s Pink Climber 


Two New Climbing Roses 


MME. GREGOIRE STAECHELIN 


The first Climbing Rose to win the Bagatelle Gold. Medal at Bagatelle 
Gardens, Paris, 1927. A cross between Frau Karl Druschki and Chateau de 
Clos Vougeot, having the best qualities of both. The pointed buds are crimson, 
and when opening the outer petals have splashes of crimson, while the flower 
inside is a beautiful pearl-pink. It is very fragrant, grows from 10 to 12 feet, 
and has large, healthy foliage. It flowers in June and continues for a long 


season, $2.50 each. 





CHAPLIN’S PINK CLIMBER 


A new introduction for 1930 which will unquestionably rank alongside the 
superb Dr. W. Van Fleet and Paul’s Scarlet Climber. Chaplin’s Pink Climber 
originated in the same nursery as Paul’s Scarlet; in fact, it is a cross between 
this variety and American Pillar. It is of vigorous growth, perfectly hardy, 
and the foliage is exceptionally fine, a deep glossy green. The flowers are clear 
rich pink, borne profusely in large trusses. In England this Rose has been 
given the National Rose Society Gold Medal and other noteworthy awards 
of merit. Strong plants, $2.50 each. 


Four New Early-Flowering Hardy Chrysanthemums 


Barbara Cumming. Large, full flowers of clear yellow, sometimes 3 inches or more 
across. Starts blooming in late August and continues until late Oetober. 

Gypsy Girl. Semi-double; crimson shading to chestnut-crimson. Flowering season 
last of September and early October. 


October Girl. Large semi-double flowers fully 2 inches across; rose-pink on open- 


ing, shaded with lavender when open. Very prolific. 


Ruth Hatton. Clear ivory-white. Will resist light frosts, and is usually in full bloom 


by October 10. 


Plants from 3-inch pots, 50 cts. each; $4.50 for 10. 





A Lust of Flower Seed Novelties and Specialties for 1930 


SWEET WIVELSFIELD 


\ new race of hardy annuals. This new annual is an interesting cross between 
Dianthus Allwoodi and Sweet William, having characteristics of both parents, yet 
distinct from either. Sweet Wivelsfield is an English novelty offered for the first 
time this year. Few plants can compare with it for wealth of color and long season 
of bloom, and it appears to be remarkably successful for exhibitions. Flowers cut 
for the English exhibition tables have been fresh at the end of a week’s show. This 
variety being an entirely new creation, Sweet Wivelsfield is offered in mixture 
Pkt. of 30 seeds $1. 


DIANTHUS, Breck’s Geisha Girl 


Diliers considerably from the ordinary Japanese Dianthus in its compact growth, 
forming dense plants 9 to 12 inches high, completely smothered in flowers of truly 
remarkable variety in color and markings. Offered in mixture only. Pkt. 50 cts. 


ASTERS 


California Sunshine. A distinct improvement over the Sunshine Aster in its tall, 
upright, branching habit. We offer the following colors-—Carmine, Flesh, Laven- 
der, Pink, Violet, and Mixed. Pkt. 35 cts.; Ygoz. $1.25. 

Breck’s Coral Reef. An Ostrich Feather variety with fluffy flowers like Japanese 
plume chrysanthemums. Pkt. 50 cts. 

Breck’s Dwarf Quilled. Small, compact plants, particularly suited to bedding and 
edging, with small, perfectly formed flowers having tightly quilled petals. In 
mixture only. Pkt. 50 cts. 


STOCKS, Breck’s Apricot Beauty 
Vigorous plants 2 feet high, with immense central flower-spikes having profuse 
laterals covered with large, fragrant, apricot flowers. Pkt. 50 cts. 


only 


Kindly address all orders and inquiries 
to Department A 


Our catalog free on request 
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PETUNIAS 


Breck’s Velvety Violet. Of compact habit and distinct, intense violet-blue with a 
velvety sheen. Splendid for window-boxes, pots, and conservatories. Pkt. 50 cts. 

Breck’s Steely Blue. Immense, single flowers of steely blue, veined like salpiglossis. 
Very compact and free-flowering. Pkt. 50 cts. 


LARKSPUR, Exquisite Pink Improved 


A splendid strain 2 feet high with large, improved flowers of delicate soft pink 


shaded salmon. Pkt. 50 cts. 
VIOLAS 


Breck’s Snowdrop. A white bedding Viola of compact habit, for edging and rock- 
gardens. Pkt. 35 cts. 

Apricot. Rich apricot-yellow, deepening to orange at the center. 
popular with those who have grown it. Pkt. 50 cts. 


ZINNIAS 


Mexicana Hybrida. Dwarf, bushy plants with semi-double and double tlowers of 
unusual striped, blotched, and contrasting colors. Pkt. 35 cts. 

Lilliput. Fine, branching plants with masses of small, button-like flowers of excel- 
lent range of color. Crimson Gem, Golden Gem, Salmon-Rose, each, pkt. 25 cts. 


Immensely 
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New Roses 


at Special Prices 


These five Roses — all 
new or rare and the very 
best that (in our opinion) 
can be obtained, for $7 
postpaid. Ali 2-year field- 
grown except Hoover, 
which is dormant bud. 


Special Offer “A” 


President Herbert Hoover. 
The new Rose of the year. 
Coppery-red in the bud, and 
opening to a blend of orange 
and pink. American Rose 
Society Gold Medal, New 
York, 1929. 

Talisman. Another new Rose 
of outstanding merit. Many 
awards, medals, etc., all over 
the country. 

Briarcliff. Brilliant rose-pink. 

Dame Edith Helen. Clear 
pink. 

Rev. F. Page Roberts. Golden 
+ aad stained outside with 
red. 


One Plant Each of $7 
Five Varieties 
Postpaid east of Mississippi River 


Special Offer “B” 


A dozen well-known varie- 

ties of Hybrid Teas, all two- 

year-old, field-grown, No. 1 
plants, postpaid for $7. 


RED FLOWERS 
Red Radiance 
Francis Scott Key 
Etoile de France 
Crusader 

PINK FLOWERS 
Columbia 
Los Angeles 
Mad. Butterfly 
Premier 

YELLOW FLOWERS 
Alexander Hill-Gray 
Souv. de Claudius Pernet 


WHITE FLOWERS 
Kaiserin A. Viktoria 
White Killarney 


One Plant Each of $7 


Twelve Roses 
Postpaid east of Mississippi River 





Offers A and B combined 
(Seventeen Plants) for 


$13 


All Roses Postpaid east of 
Mississippi River 
Guaranteed true-to-name, or 
money refunded 











Kelsey Nursery Service 
50 Church St., New York City 
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to be linked with Dr. Van Fleet, Silver Moon and Christine 
Wright. It is supposed to be a sport from Dr. Van Fleet itself 
and is described as being. almost indistinguishable from that 
variety. 

This may be a fact as regards Spring blooms, but some 
change evidently took place in the course of the Summer, for 
flowers cut last October for the making of the accompanying 
illustration had shorter buds than Dr. Van Fleet and more 
globular flowers, produced in more distinct bunches. Even 
then, however, there was a striking resemblance to the Dr. 
Van Fleet which is now common in gardens and which is 
generally ranked as the finest of current climbers. 

The new rose was first discovered in the Somerset Nur- 
series at Brunswick, N. J., in 1926. Propagation was begun 
in 1928 and the offspring proved to be fixed, flowering very 
freely and continuing to bloom abundantly throughout the 
Summer. If New Dawn continues its early performance with 
established plants, it is bound to mark a distinctly new era 
in rose progress. I can think of no introduction which would 
arouse such universal enthusiasm as a race of ever-blooming 
climbers which in character and habit should compare favor- 
ably with the standard sorts as now known. It is to be hoped 
that the New Dawn will really usher in a new day in rose 
cultivation. 


I note a recent reference to red irises and the statement of a 
Canadian authority that no true red or pink iris has yet been 
raised. Let me say that our friend across the border is wrong. 
A perusal of Brand’s Peony Farms, Faribault, Minn., cata- 
logue, issued last season, will show that Lee Danenhower 
of Cape May, N. J., had placed in Mr. Brand’s hands a true 
ox-blood red iris. I have not seen this novelty but there 
appears to be no doubt as to its actual redness. The variety 
rejoices in the name of Gobelin Red. Its parentage is given 
as Medrano x Mons Brun. 


G. J. Lunn of Woods Hole, Mass., has been unusually 
successful in the growing of delphiniums. He tells me that 
much of his success comes from the fact that he starts the 
seed under glass in February. The young plants are trans- 
ferred to flats when the first true leaf appears and finally 
potted in four-inch pots. Then they are hardened off in 
frames before they are set in the open ground. He finds that 
the plants grown in this manner seldom fail to give an 
abundance of superb bloom, always provided that they are 
grown from high class seed with good parentage and given 
plenty of plant food and moisture. He says that a sunny 
situation is also necessary. 

The general use of early sown plants of the best hybrid 
strains helps to bridge over the trying period of mid-Summer, 
when bloom of all kinds in the perennial border is scarce and 
when the whole garden becomes somewhat dull and uninter- 
esting. The old established plants throw their bloom in 
June and it is when they are on the wane that the early 
sown seedlings make their appearance. These seedlings have 
a surprisingly long season, continuing to push up their celes- 
tial spires until the snow flakes begin to fall. 

With the aid of these early sown seedling plants, Mr. Lunn 


has been able to make some magnificent Summer and Fall: 


pictures in the garden of Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney 
of Woods Hole, of which he has charge, and also at the 
Autumn exhibitions. There is no reason why amateurs 
should not adopt this practice of sowing seeds under glass. 
No doubt they would get good results from seeds sown as 
late as the middle of March and probably started plants will 
be available in case one lacks facilities for work of this 
kind. In any event, this method seems likely to result in 
greater freedom of delphinium bloom, especially now that 
amateurs have learned the value of the newer and more 
distinct strains. 
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base your 
results on 
ditemenlstetiatiyy 
of your soil 


Just remember this — to begin 
with, your garden is soil. . . only 
soil. . . and the manner in which 
you prepare that soil before you 
plant will positively determine 
how well satisfied you will be 
with the plants you grow. 


Plants cannot move around to se- 
cure their food and drink, so the 
soil in which they grow must 
attract and store sufficient for their 
needs. 


In their efforts to produce this 
soil condition, people often over- 
fertilize when they should prop- 
erly condition the soil—make it 
physically correct. 


Soil that is too largely sand, or 
too predominantly clay, or any 
soil that lacks organic matter and 
bumus is not in the right condi- 
tion to produce good results. 


Let us tell you more about this 
necessary basic starting point in 
our free descriptive literature. 
Sample package, $1.50 postpaid. 


GPM dug into the soil like ma- 
nure each season will keep it in 
healthy condition and produce 
better blooms. 


Atkins & Durbrow, ine. 
29-P Burling Slip, New York, N.Y. 
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All the piping used to heat this greenhouse was furnished 
by the Central Tube Company, of which Mr. Laughlin is 
an executive. The same brand of steel pipe, installed in 
another of Mr. Laughlin’s houses, in 1913, is still in 
constant use, without repairs or replacements having been 
made in it. 


Gardener Henry Cook Now Has 


Two More Greenhouse Units 
To Work With 


HE greenhouses at the Sewickley, 

Pa. home of Mr. Alexander 

Laughlin, are the result of years of 
development. The newest addition is 
a Hitchings curved eave house, divided 
into two compartments. 
Gardener Cook already had a palm 
house, 22’x 25’, with two wings, each 
18’x 25’, in which to grow a great 
variety of flowers in season. To this 
generous group has now been added 
the house shown above, 15’ wide and 
58’ long, with a connecting passage 
8 feet square, between the house and 
the workroom built in 1895. 
Such steady growth, over a period of 
years is not unique among privately 
owned greenhouses we have built. 


Gardener Henry Cook and a 
few of his flowers. 


Hitchings «x Company 
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Winter Daphne for the Greenhouse 


NE of the most sweetly scented of greenhouse plants is 
the Winter daphne, D. odora, a name which we some- 
times see misspelled in catalogues as D. odorata. At Christmas 
time three specimens in six-inch pots were in full bloom in 
the greenhouses at ‘“Hi-Esmaro,’’ and the air was heavy with 
their fragrance. As a matter of fact, the perfume from one 
small plant will pervade the whole of a large greenhouse with 
a far from sickly odor such as some associate with hyacinths 
or tuberoses. 

Several distinct varieties of this daphne are known, and it 
is somewhat difficult to place with certainty the plant we have 
here. I believe it is Daphne odora var. Mazelii for it -agrees 
with the description of that variety in every particular, in- 
cluding the important character of flowering on short lateral 
branchlets all along the branches rather than in terminal heads 
like the species type. It differs from the descriptions given by 
Nicholson and by Bailey in having yellow margins on its 
leaves. D. odora Mazelii is regarded by Bailey as a distinct 
species and is described as D. japonica, so that perhaps it 
would be correct to refer to this particular variety as D. japon- 
ica variegata. In any case it is a splendid greenhouse plant of 
shrubby habit and the flowers remain in good condition for 
about a month. 

In the Summer it grows best out-of-doors but should be 
shaded a little from the hottest sun. At no time must it be 
allowed to suffer for want of moisture, and overpotting is to 
be avoided. Before the advent of severe frosts the plants 
should be brought into a cool greenhouse and ordinary care 
exercised in the manner of watering them. When potting is 
deemed necessary it should be attended to immediately after 
flowering, but the plants do not grow very fast and once they 
have reached a height of five or six inches they will require 
this additional attention only every few years. Manure water 
is beneficial during the growing season. 

Daphnes of this type are usually propagated by grafting 
on seedling plants of D. Laureola, or on roots of D. Meze- 
reum, but cuttings may be rooted if they are given the neces- 
sary attention. These should be taken in the Fall and matured 
side growths selected for the purpose. They may be kept in 
sand in a cool propagating bed all Winter. When they have 
callused over in the Spring, they should be given a little gentle 
heat and roots will soon be emitted. The young plants should 
be potted in a light mixture containing an abundance of sand, 
and some peat, and grown for a while in a rather close at- 
mosphere. In order to mature the wood and thus ensure flower 
production the following year, they must be kept in a very 
cool atmosphere during the Winter months. 

—T. H. Everett. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Another Curious House Plant 


FTER reading the article on Beloperone guttata in the 
January 15 issue, I thought it might interest the readers 
of Horticulture to know there is another variety of this rather 
odd looking plant that is worth a place in any varied collec- 
tion. B. violacea was known in England as early as 1860. As 
may be judged from its name, the color is always a popular 
one. I have been wondering if it is now grown in the United 
States. If it is I should like to know where we could procure 
a plant, as commercial nurseries here in the East find it is 
unprofitable to occupy their greenhouses with many beautiful 
tender plants that were once quite commonly grown. The 
beloperones are closely allied to the justicias, and are of easy 
culture. I believe that B. violacea would soon make a place for 
itself among lovers of tender plants. The great difficulty is to 
find a source of supply. It may be that in collections of plants 
in California or Florida this variety is known. 
—George F. Stewart. 


Waltham, Mass. 
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The Fringed Gentian in Maine 


HAVE just finished reading ‘Habits of the Fringed Gen- 

tian,” by Mr. Fred M. Abbey, Charlotte, Vt., which ap- 
peared in the February 1 issue of Horticulture. I should like 
to add that we have tried several ways of growing the fringed 
gentian, but find the most successful is to lift a number of the 
plants when they are in early bloom and set them in a place 
as near as possible to the one where we found them growing. 
Having tried them in several different soils, we get the best 
results and largest flowers when we plant them in a rather 
heavy clay loam that is very moist and cool. 

In our location fringed gentians grow in large numbers. A 
few years ago I found several acres of these beautiful blue 
flowers growing in a field where no shade ever reached them, 
and from a distance they gave the field a bluish appearance. I 
transplanted a few hundred of these plants, which were large 
clumps with from five to eight flower stems on each plant, 
being careful to take plenty of soil and not disturb the roots. 
I planted them near a pool which had been built in a natural 
location, and where the soil was similar to that which existed 
in their natural field. These plants grew as well, and lasted as 
long, as those in the field. 

Since the fringed gentian is a biennial these plants dis- 
appeared in the Fall and no trace of them could be found the 
following Spring; but seed had fallen and the next Septem- 
ber, around the pool, there was another beautiful display of 
these wonderful blue flowers. They thrived as well as in their 
natural field, and every year since then they have bloomed 
without the slightest care. The seeds ripened and fell as they 
would naturally, and did not change their habits of germina- 
tion and growth. 

I have bought all kinds of gentian seed from different 
dealers, and planted them in all sorts of ways; but I have 
never been successful in growing plants from seeds, even when 
I gathered them from plants which were growing under 
natural conditions. 


Portland, Me. 


Hardy Yellow Climbing Roses 


HEN hardy climbing roses first began to have a strong 

appeal for us, through the lovely Crimson Rambler, 
their colors did not include yellow. We have long had good 
yellow bush roses, but this color has been slow to establish 
itself in hardy climbers—although the tender yellow climbing 
Noisettes are our oldest climbing roses. Among the hundred 
or more yellow climbers listed in the records, many are not on 
the market, and of those available only a few are strong grow- 
ers with a good yellow color. As the rose reason is approach- 
ing, let us pass these in review. 

The large-flowered Wichuriana hybrids, as Gardenia and 
Aviateur Bleriot, are old favorites, but they are not very yel- 
low. The buds are quite colorful, but opened flowers are 
rather pale and soon become almost white (or pale pink). 
Much like these two are other American and European sorts, 
as Alberic Barbier, Braiswick Charm, Braiswick Gem, Breeze 
Hill, Docteur Henri Neuprez, Emile Fortepaule, Fernand 
Tanne, Francois Foucard, Francois Guillot, Francois Poisson, 
Jersey Beauty, Joseph Liger, Klondyke, Oriole, Paul Noel, 
Prof. C. S. Sargent, Shower of Gold, Source d’Or, Souv. de 
l’Aviateur Metivier and Souv. de l’Aviateur Olivier de Mon- 
talent. The most yellow of these is Goldfinch, which is in 
every way the best of the group. Poor Emily Gray, the only 
real deep yellow of this type, winterkills too much in New 
England to give many flowers. There is yet no small-flowered 
yellow HW. of the Dorothy Perkins type, nor are there any 
yellows in the setigera hybrids. 

In Multiflora hybrids there are several yellows of the Tau- 
sendschon type of growth, with medium-sized flowers, as 
Aglaia, Electra, Keystone, Auguste Finon, Helene Granger, 
Ghislaine de Feligonde and the new yellow-pink Phyllis Bide. 


—Robert H. Cram. 
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WANTED 
One Red-flowering 


Horsechestnut-tree 
8” to 12” in diameter 
White & Franke Tree Service 
Tel. Asp. 0979 Brookline, Mass. 


SELF-SUPPORTING COUNTRY ESTATE 


One hundred and eighty-nine acres, very beautiful, only 52 minutes by train and car 
from the centre of Philadelphia, on the outskirts of the famous “Main Line” district. 
Self-supporting through sales from about 200,000 evergreens of 19 excellent kinds 
(Sales in 1929, $14,081.41). Two streams. large spring, old trees, and woods. Stone 
house about a ‘hundred years old (modernized), two barns, garage, etc. Experienced 
—— nursery foreman, Good fox huntin and the best of neighbors. The place is 
or sale only because the owners must live elsewhere. Price, $110,000. 


C. G. HOAG, 3515 Powelton Avenue, Philadelphia 
Telephone, Evergreen 3428 


TOTTY’S 


HARDY PERENNIALS 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 























DELPHINIUM SEED 


From Selected Blooms 
LARGE Pkt. 50 cts. 


GEO. N. SMITH 


167 Cedar Street Wellesiey Hills, Mass. 


SPRING GARDENING 


New and Interesting 


varieties of Trees, Shrubs, Roses and Herbaceous Plants 
are listed in our New Catalog 


“HARDY PLANT MATERIALS” 


A copy will be gladly sent on request 


THE CAPE COD NURSERIES 


H. V. Lawrence Falmouth, Mass. 


“A complete Landscape Service” 


IRIS 
PEONIES 
DELPHINIUMS 
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Practical’’ 


‘*Thoroughly 


‘May I congratulate you on the January 
edition of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. It is 
a large issue, but best of all, the articles 
appear to be thoroughly practical and 
well written. .. . Well worth reading by 
the professional gardener and should be 
of immense help to the beginner.” 

—T. E., New York 

We'll try to maintain an equally high standard 

throughout 1930. Send $1 for seven months’ 

trial subscription, and judge for yourself. Full 
year, plus current issue gratis. $2. 


Gardeners’ Chronicle 4 
522-H Fifth Ave. | New York City 





Planting Your Trees and Shrubs 


NEED NOT BE DISCONTINUED even if the weather 
is cold. 
| Our wide and varied experience in handling trees of all 
sizes and descriptions enables us to continue PLANTING 
EVEN the LARGEST AFTER the GROUND is 
| FROZEN SOLID. 
It may be that YOU HAVE A SPECIAL PLACE 
WHERE YOU WOULD LIKE TO HAVE A LARGE 
SPECIMEN PLANTED. 


Ask us how we do it, and you will be surprised to find that 
it will COST YOU LESS than though you were to have 
it done in warm weather. Safety guaranteed. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


Not Open 
Sundays 


(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
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© This Book 


i FREE 
| Ry“ The Secret of 


A Beautiful Garden” 


This 3 2-page booklette!]s how to make your lawn 
\ and garden beautiful; also how simple, easy and 
AY\ pleasant it is to fertilize with Nitrophoska—the ti ) tat 


lab) modern, concentrated, complete fertilizer. Just { Ls { + 


Everett, Mass. 





Ij give us your dealer's name and ask for “The 

Secret of. a Beautiful Garden.” I's FREE. 
Address: Dept. R, Synthetic Nitrogen Products 
: Corp., 285 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
}/ re) Bal all purposes 
I} NITR JPHOSKA Hil | | Tel. BVE. 1260 








Shawmut Iron and Wire Werks | 





Iron Fences and Gates 
Ornamental iron work for 


Established 1907 














! Beschvetivece: Studie 


A Maulchi Material Buckwheat Hulls will add humus 


"= through slow process of decay, and 
Effective all the Year 


thus tend to keep the soil loose 

and friable. 

Buckwheat Hulls are unexcelled as a Buckwheat Hulls are easily handled, 
mulch for roses, shrubs and peren- much cleaner than dirt or peat, 
nials. and entirely free from objection- 

Buckwheat Hulls make a porous cov- able odors. 
ering and never pack, p. that rain Buckwheat Hulls cost little when all 
and liquid fertilizers pass to the these advantageous points are con- 





roots quickly and without waste. sidered. 
Buckwheat Hulls are packed in burlap bags containing 50 pounds, f.o.b. mill. 
200 TOR. . ccc cveeee $1.75 Terms—Oash with order 
1000 Ibs. 222222202) 14.00 DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR will be 
eee 23.00 mailed on request. 


DAYTON MILLING CO. 
810 Main Street 

















Towanda, Pennsylvania 
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These are not heavy bloomers, but they have a long period 
with some later flowers (particularly on Phyllis Bide) and 
they have a much stronger yellow color than Aviateur Bleriot. 

In Pemberton’s Musk and Thomas’s Bloomfield roses there 
are hardy yellows of good color and quite continuous bloom, 
but these do not have a heavy mass of color nor as rampant a 
growth as the usual Ramblers. The best in the Pemberton 
series for yellow are Danae, Thisbe and Aurora, and in the 
Thomas group Bloomfield Dainty, Bloomfield Fascination 
and Bloomfield Perfection, all of these being more useful than 
the yellow climbing hybrid Teas which have larger flowers, 
but far fewer of them, and much less sturdy growth. Star of 
Persia and Le Reve are a deep yellow, but the period of bloom 
is brief. The plants, though low climbing, are very hardy. 
They are scarcely superior to Harison’s Yellow, except that 
they have a more nearly climbing habit. 

The most modern varieties have been obtained by crossing 
the Wichuriana hybrids with the Pernetianas. These are very 
vigorous, with holly-like foliage, but their large yellow 
blooms cover a period of only three weeks. Coralie, orange- 
coral, and Jacotte, a coppery yellow, are the most remarkable 
in color of all climbing roses, and wholly hardy here. Now 


' comes Primevere (Primrose), a pure deep yellow, really 


hardy, and Sophie Thomas is next to be tried. The pure yel- 
low hardy climbing rose, as large and intense in yellow color 
as Paul’s Scarlet Climber is in red, has almost been found in 
this latest group. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington, Mass. 


Transplanting Perennials in Winter 


ON January 17, 1927, I transplanted into a coldframe in 

the open garden, 20 pansy plants which had been grown 
in a warm room and hardened off in a sunny garage where the 
temperature was just a little above the freezing point. A warm 
day was chosen for transplanting, but it was necessary to dig 
off about two inches of frozen soil, since the coldframe had 
been left uncovered. The plants were in paper pots which were 
removed with little disturbance to the roots of the plants. 
Making rather deep holes, and carefully setting in the plants, 
I filled in the sides with fresh soil, taking care to bring it 
close, but not in any way to spread the exposed roots. These 
plants were in good condition the following Spring. 

Wishing to extend the experiment to other perennials less 
hardy than the pansy, I set out in paper pots in September, 
1929, self-sown seedlings of Myosotis alpestris, Myosotis 
palustris, Bellis perennis, and Sweet William, also a half 
dozen roots of the Tree of Heaven. 

I started cuttings also of Anthemis tinctoria (Paris Daisy), 
feverfew, and Dianthus Grenadin, sowing seeds of yellow 
swamp iris, yellow lilies, Scots Pine, and Norway Spruce at 
the same time. About November 15, all were growing freely 
in a warm sunny room adjoining which was an unheated 
room with a sunny window. On a stand near this window 
I placed 22 plants, and by leaving the door slightly ajar kept 
the temperature at about 40 degrees. 

On November 30, I set out six plants in a coldframe, six 
more on December 7, and 10 more on December 14. Several 
periods of extremely cold weather followed, but on New 
Year’s Day these plants were found to be in wonderful con- 
dition, green, crisp and upstanding, trying hard to grow in 
the unusually warm temperature of 40 degrees. 

The remaining seedlings, cuttings, and small trees have all 
been set out from time to time, until now there are six dozen 
perennials in three coldframes. These perennials had all been 
hardened off for a period of two weeks in a temperature which 
remained between 34 and 40 degrees, only varying a little 
when the sun shone upon them. 

All perennials must freeze up eventually. It is no uncom- 
mon event in the garden, at the time of early frosts, for the 
mid-day temperature to rise to 70 degrees, and to drop to be- 
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low 30 degrees at night. This means a variation of 40 degrees 
in temperature, and these shocks are repeated again and again, 
before settled weather exists. The coldframe, moreover, is a 
great protection to plants, and even if a drop to zero weather 
should occur after the setting out of these perennials, the 
shock to them would be far less than that experienced ordi- 
narily by perennials set out at the usual time with the coming 
of the first killing frost. We have been hearing for a long time, 


“‘Perennial seeds should be sown as soon as ripe.’’ Winter 
planting may solve the problem of hollyhock and iris seeds, 
which ripen late. It should prove of value for the opportunity 
it provides for nursing and maturing the countless self-sown 
seedlings which ordinarily perish with the advent of the first 
frost. Moreover, for us who garden for joy or for health, it 
holds a lure, for with a cold sunny window, some paper pots 
and a coldframe, we may plant and transplant every day in 
the year. 
—Evangeline N. Hedden. 

Worcester, Mass. 


Meconopsis Baileyi From Seed 


) rere has been written in the past about Meconopsis 

Baileyi, especially regarding the growing of it from 
seed. My own experience has been that when it is planted 
in a flat, sprinkled on the surface just the same as any annual 
poppy seed during the month of March and kept in a semi- 
protected place out-of-doors, fine germination will take place 
within a few months. 

The greatest difficulty will be encountered in transplanting 
the resulting seedlings. I have gone through the process twice. 
The first year I used a package of seeds purchased in the 
United States; the next year the seeds came from Germany. 
In both cases they grew until two leaves showed. Then I 
started to transplant, but the first year none survived the 
ordeal. They must be kept out of the sun, for they are native 
in a high altitude, and I understand they grow in light for- 
ests. The seedlings will stand neither dryness nor heat. 

I have succeeded in keeping about four plants and this is 
how it was accomplished. When they had three leaves in the 
seedling box, I transplanted them into three-inch pots, using 
leaf mold, sand and loam. I placed these pots on the north 
side of the house next to the foundation and kept them 
moist. If they are transplanted in a month to their permanent 
position on the north of the house, not too close to the 
foundation, very few will be lost, but it would probably be 
better to let them stay a full year in the seed bed. 

—Roy Gottschall. 
Marion, Ohio. 


A Good Borage Seldom Seen 


NE wonders why Omphalodes cappadocica is not found 
more frequently in the rock gardens of the United 
States. It should prove hardy even in Canada and is one of 
the most satisfactory of plants. When in bloom it never fails 
to attract attention. If it were more common it might be con- 
sidered too rampant, for it spreads rather rapidly and self- 
sows profusely. The brilliant deep blue, forget-me-not-like 
flowers are large and rise in graceful sprays from clusters of 
dark oval-shaped leaves. The plants bloom in Spring and 
again in Autumn. In our light and acid soil O. cappadocica 
is perfectly at home and the Summer fogs seem quite to its 
taste. Being much easier to grow than the porcelain-blue- 
flowered O. Luciliae, O. cappadocica should be a boon to 


American rock gardeners. 
—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Calif. 
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WILSON’s O.K. PLANT SPRAY 


EEP your plants, flowers and shrubs free 
from bugs . . . spray them frequently with 
Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray, the recognized stand- 
ard insecticide that kills all the common flower 
and garden insects. Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray 
is highly effective yet clean, non-poisonous and 


easy to apply. Order a supply to-day! 


Recommended by the Officers of The Garden Club of America 
1 quart $1.00 I gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 


WILSON’S SCALE-O.. . the powerful dormant spray. Kills Scale insects 
and eggs, also Aphis eggs—even in Winter. Mixes readily in cold water, 
covers rapidly and evenly. . . . Highly effective, inexpensive . . . some- 

the grower of fruit trees: cannot do without. 1 gallon $2.00, 5 gallons 
$9.00, 10 gallons, $15.00 . . . and worth much more! 


“Insects and Their Control’’ is the title of a new book by Andrew 
Wilson illustrating the various insects and scale that attack plants 
and trees, with directions for their control. Price $2.50 postpaid. 























Preparation Is Everything —Start It Right 


We prepare and plant: Beds for Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Evergreens, Peren- 
nial Gardens, Wall Gardens, Rock Gardens, Water Gardens, Lawns, Seclusions 
and Breeding Grounds for Wild Birds (a la Berlepsch). 


F. W. SCHUMACHER, Aorticulturist 
Tel. Jamaica 1571 P. O. Box 181 Jamaica Plain, Mass. 








—DELP 








The NEWEST Poona nag oe ae BEAUTIFUL 
HOODACRES WHITE DELPHINIUMS 


They come white from seed. From Ohio, February, 1930: “Of 23 nice plants 
from seeds you sent last spring, only one was colored.” Packets $5 each. 
Seeds of Wrexham or HOODAORES Complete Range, $1 each. Catalog. 


CHAS. F. BARBER, Troutdale, Oregon 























From New England's Coldest Nursery 
DAPHNE MEZEREUM 


The Dwarf Beauty Bush of the North 


This lovely harbinger of Spring unfolds its mass of deep 

pink bloom about April 1. Equally at home in sun or 

shade, it has withstood 50 below zero in Canada. 
Blooming the first year, it must be planted early. 
Fine Plants, 12 to 18 in., $1 each, $10 per dozen 


Send for our catalog listing hundreds of equally good bar- 
gains, including 100 varieties of Rock Plants at $2 per doz. 


MITCHELL FARM NURSERIES 
_| 


Barre, Vermont—Box H 
“Grown in the Cold Country; It’s Hardy’’ 
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KINNER 
YSTEM 


cet con RRR 
OF IRRIGATION 


“RAIN” When 
You Want It 


Skinner System of Irrigation 
with over a quarter century of 
experience has concealed, port- 
able or overhead models to meet 
every watering need—you get all 
the water you want when wanted 
at the mere turn of a valve. 






























The Skinner System installed in 
your garden will make it your 
pride and joy. You will not only 
have beautiful flowers and fresh 
vegetables in abundance, but 
have them in advance as well 
as long after unirrigated plots 
are through producing. 


Our booklet “RAIN” covers 
every phase of watering. It’s 
yours for the asking. Why 
not write for it today? 





THE SKINNER 
IRRIGATION CO. 
100 Canal St. Troy, Ohio 





AN 
UNUSUAL 
OFFER 


Two-year plants of mammoth long 
spurred Columbine of the rare and 
exquisitely beautiful Dobbie strain. 
Seeds producing these plants were 
selected from plants costing from 
$1 to $4 per plant. This healthy 
Scotch strain produces three and 
four-inch blooms in rare color com- 
binations and will bloom this year 
if moved before the last of April. 


$4.00 Per Dozen 
Postpaid 
Two-year plants of the beautiful 
Wrexham strain Delphinium. Seed 
drastically selected from named va- 
rieties and choicest plants of best 
strains. Will bloom this year. 


$5.00 Per Dozen 
Postpaid 


Two-year plants of Giant Shirley 
Digitalis. 
$2.50 Per Dozen 
Postpaid 
All Plants State Inspected 
HILLCREST GARDENS 


HYMERA, INDIANA 
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Setting Out Fruit Trees* 


ees root system of fruit trees should be pruned before they 
go into the ground. The tap root should be preserved. The 
main lateral roots should be shortened to about six inches in 
length, and the small, fibrous roots should be pruned off. This 
is very important, since if they remain intact they are an ine 
cumbrance to the tree. These fibrous roots not only die, for 
the most part, but they prevent getting the soil in close con- 
tact with the essential, larger roots. As trees are ordinarily 
handled the small fibrous roots dry out and die before the tree 
is set. They coil more or less around the larger roots like a 
mass of curled hair. Even if the tree can be dug and planted 
immediately, the fibrous roots cannot be depended upon to 
start new growth unless a mass of moist soil can be moved 
with the roots so as not to disturb the fibrous roots in the soil. 
Even the naked fibrous roots, if not dried out, are bent so 
much in setting that they cannot function as well as a shorter 
root which lies in its normal position. If the end of an essen- 
tial root has a ragged wound it should be cut back to fresh, 
healthy tissue, with a clean, smooth, cut. If, however, the end 
of an essential root has calloused and is healthy it should not 
be cut, unless the root is too long to plant without bending. 
Many observations show that new root growth starts, for the 
most part, from the sides of the larger main roots where they 
come in close contact with thoroughly settled soil. The small, 
fibrous roots die unless a large ball of earth is moved with the 
tree. 

The holes which are to receive the roots of fruit trees should 
be dug just deep and broad enough to accommodate the nat- 
ural spread of the roots. On all well-drained, typical fruit 
soils, deep plowing, thorough harrowing and digging the 
holes of sufficient size to accommodate the roots has proved to 
be the only treatment necessary to secure the maximum 
growth of trees. Digging large holes or dynamiting the subsoil 
has not resulted in any advantage to the trees in such soils. 
Where trees have been set in sod, as in a lawn, or where re- 
planting has been done between established trees in an or- 
chard, the newly set trees have made much better growth if 
the holes were dug deep enough and broad enough to kill back 
the competing roots and the surrounding grass to a distance of 
several feet. It has been found difficult to get replants in an 
established orchard to live unless the holes were dug about 18 
inches deep and at least four or five feet wide. This gives op- 
portunity for the replant to become established before the 


roots of the surrounding trees grow in and compete with the 
replanted tree. 


The roots should be set so as to stand in their normal posi- 
tion. Bending a main root greatly lessens its capacity to take 
up water and prevents its making normal growth. The roots 
may be kept in their normal position and the soil compacted 
about them by observing the following suggestions. Shake 
the tree vigorously with one hand while the earth is being 
shaken from the shovel with the other hand. In this way the 
soil sifts among the roots instead of bending them down, as 
will be the case if the soil is scraped in the hole in masses. 

The soil should be tramped firmly about the roots from 
the bottom of the hole upward, and an inch of loose soil 
spread over the tramped surface to prevent the soil from bak- 
ing and drying out. Much of the mortality of fruit trees is due 
to bending the roots and failure to compact the soil about the 
roots in planting. Each layer of soil shaken in should be 
tramped firmly, from the bottom of the hole upwards. It is 


impossible to properly compact the soil if the hole is filled 
before it is tramped. 





*From a Bulletin of ‘the Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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Roses 


That are Hardy 
in New England 
and other places 
where King Winter 
reigns for months 


Our Rose plants are grown 
in the open fields, where winters 
are both long and severe. Plants 
must be hardy or they are worth- 
less to us or any one else. We 
have the latest new sorts—Tal- 
isman, Angele Pernet, Golden 
Dawn, and others — and the 
older Roses that are hardy here. 
Our 1930 catalog gives the list. 


New Perennials 


Two Violas, four Hardy Mums, 
three garden Pinks, a new Hem- 
erocallis, and several other nov- 
elties are described and priced in 
our 1930 catalog. 

Send for a copy of this catalog 
—you will like it, for it will tell 
you about new and rare plants. 


Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Box B Bristol, Conn. 











Fringed Gentian 


(Gentiana crinita) 


Cardinal Flower 


(Lobelia cardinalis) 


Seed Now Ready 


50c Per Packet 
POSTPAID 

Should be scattered at once in 
some likely place, and allowed to 
naturalize themselves. Gentian 
on grassy bank, Lobelia along 
brooks or in bogs. 

SHELBUENE, VT. 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 











~ Se cf budest 


SEEDS 
BULBS 


Iilustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


INC. 
Seed & Bulb Specialists 
59 and6!i PARK PLACE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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OVELY Flowers around 
your home, luscious Vege- 
tables from your own garden 
—how these add to the joy 
of living! Our 1930 Garden 
Book lists the best Seeds, 
Plants and Bulbs and tells 
how to grow them. 





A copy free if you mention a y) » 
“Horticulture” Ne 
I; yy 
HENRY A. DREER@ ae 
1806 Spring Garden St. Ss ee 
Philadelphia, Pa. f OWN) 











RARE PLANTS 


Unusual Shrubbery, Fancy Perennials, 
Iris, Cotoneasters, Daphnes and Hun- 
dreds of Extraordinary Items. 


Write for Rare Plant Catalog 


F. M. ELLIS 


Dept. H Griffin, Ga. 





NURSERY MAN—Experienced 


One who can supervise other men intelli- 
gently; can dig trees, if necessary; knowl- 
edge of evergreen varieties, frame culture 
(no greenhouse) growing of perennials. 
Location—North West, Penna., 350 miles 
from Phila., 3% hr. ride (state road) to 
Buffalo. Excellent future, will pay $5 or 
more a day depending on man’s experience. 
Protestant (prefer German or Swedish). 
Two houses on Nursery location. (Do not 
wish married man with children.) 


McKEAN CO., Smethport, Pa. 





Seeds of 
Alpine and Perennial Plants 


Many new and rare items will be found in 
our 1930 catalog which presents the most 
complete list of Hardy Plant Seeds offered 
in America. Also ne Annual Seeds, 
Bulbs, Rock Plants, Shrubs and Roses. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, O. 


ALPINE AND ROCK PLANTS 


of quality 
Imported and grown by 





Rockmarge Alpine Gardens 


Medina, Washington 
Mrs. Edith H. Banghart, F.R.H.S. 





Albizzia Julibrissin 


Seed of the silk tree (described by E. H. 
Wilson in ‘‘Horticulture,”” October 1, 
1929), surplus from a private garden, 
1929 crop, 50 cents a packet. 


BERNARD He LANE 
5327 Conduit Road Washington, D. C. 





Rock Garden Evergreens 


Make your en attractive the year round 
RODUCTORY OFFER 
3 Canadian juniper 10-12” spread 
4 Mugho pine a is 
1 Pfitzer’s juniper a 
1 Spreading yew ae" 
ORDER NOW: 9 spreading, transplanted 
evergreens $5.25 postpaid. 

All plants government inspected 
Reference: 1st National Bank 
PIEDMONT FORESTRY COMPANY 
Bound Brook New Jersey 





HORTICULTURE 


More Experiences With Sedums 


R. PURDY’S notes on sedum behavior bring to mind 
some personal experiences that are somewhat out of 
orthodox channels. The longer I grow and handle plants the 
more I am convinced that we have little definite information 
about them. We all talk about what is best for a plant, what 
it will stand and what it will not put up with, but with what 
authority do we speak? The most of these recommended prac- 
tices have come to us from a generation that believed that 
“‘pixies,’” or some such “‘critters,’’ were the cause of all illness, 
and that bleeding was a relief from it all. I would not have 
it appear that I do not appreciate the great debt we owe the 
many generations of gardeners that have labored and wrought 
during past ages. Still, I believe we have taken their conclu- 
sions too much for granted. Much of this is outside the limits 
of what I started to say. 

Sedum Nevii, a native of our southern states, is said to 
grow in shade on dry mountain-sides and these are the condi- 
tions usually recommended for it. In my old garden in north- 
ern Ohio, this sedum was at its best in moist soil in a place 


that got sun during three-fourths of the day. It had a tend- | 


ency, however, to winterkill under such conditions. By the 
way, where can this species be obtained now? I should like 
to test its hardiness in my present garden, where the ther- 
mometer sometimes registers 30 degrees below zero. 

I wish someone would tell me how to keep S. Palmeri. It 
may be that I have been trying to accomplish the impossible 
in trying to keep a Mexican plant in the open in such a cold 
country. When the snow comes early and lies deep over it all 
Winter, it comes through all right but fades away during 
early Spring. This is a lovely species with thick flat leaves 
and numerous orange flowers on five- to six-inch stems. 

In going over my own sedum notes, I am reminded that 
gardeners do not make as much of S. ternatum as they should. 
It is not one of the showy kinds but its impatience to be the 
first of its kind to come into flower makes it a necessary part 
of every sedum collection. It, too, is said to prefer dry soil in 
shade but I have had very good results with it in moist places 
that were quite sunny. 

Mr. Purdy’s observation that S. ternatum performed well 
for him under subirrigation coincides with my own experi- 
ence, but I cannot follow him in S. pulchellum. Subirrigation, 
or any other kind of treatment, will not make a perennial out 
of this species for me. It may be that we are working with 
different species under the same name. My own plants act 
like Mrs. Wilder’s account of S. pulchellum in her garden, 
where it is a biennial at best. However, it self-sows so freely 
that it would be welcome if it were an annual. 

It is quite likely that Mr. Purdy’s experience with western 
sedums, such as S. Purdyi, S. oregonum, S. yosemitense, etc., 
holds a hint for eastern gardeners who have had trouble in 
making some of them happy. It at least revives the hope that 
I may be able to keep S. spathulifolium over the Winter, a 
thing I have seldom been able to accomplish heretofore. 
Copemish, Mich. —C. W. Wood. 


Primroses From Seed 


HE raising of hardy primroses was ably described by 

E. H. Wilson in a recent number of Horticulture but there 
is a drawback to the use of pots or pans in that the amateur 
who is away from home daily, perhaps several days at a 
time, has no way of preventing drying out. One may bed 
the pots in peat and shade, but if he has a large number of 
pots in a frame he is likely to have more failures than 
successes, for the task of keeping them moist is beyond him. 


In fact, so difficult have I found it to handle them, even in a | 


frame that is slat shaded, that I have cut out pots entirely, 
sowing in the ground. This, of course, means that the bed 
may in parts have to remain undisturbed for a year or two, 
but it does lessen the danger of drying out. 

Hillsdale, N. J. —T. A. Weston. 
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LOAMAT MULCH 


Simplicity in Plant Growth 


A New kind of Mulch in Sheet Form 
with Many Uses. 

A sheet of light fibrous organic ma- 
terial, very porous and absorbant, 
named Loamat, in which seeds can ger- 
minate and grow. 

Can be used as a Seed Bed in place 
of heavy flats, seedlings can be easily 
cut from sheet without checking growth. 

Made into Pots and bands for trans- 
planting without disturbing root sys- 
tem. 

Used as a Mulch about flower beds 
and vegetables, conserves moisture, 
prevents weeds, keeps soil loose, dis- 
courages pests. 

As a Foundation for Grass planting, 
used in exhibition and interior decora- 
tion, many artistic effects possible. 

As a Foundation for Lawns and 
Golf Greens. 

Loamat Mulch is aon. odorless, 
sterile and easily handled 

Furnished in sheets, rolls and pots. 

Send for circular and prices or 25c 
for liberal samples. 


PAPREX FIBRE COMPANY 
DANVEBS, MASS. 














There can be no successful plant-growth 
without humus. It is the medium by 
which soil is made physically fit. 


Maplevale Leafmold 


is humus of the highest order. Com- 
posed of hardwood leaves in an ideal 
state of decomposition, it has a rich- 
ness and mellowness peculiarly its own. 
It is Nature’s own fertilizer and the 
perfect soil restorer. It serves the 
grower’s needs in a remarkable way. 


Send for Circular 
$2.50 — ee, > a, % + a discount 
O.B. g 


ston, N 
Bi t..-4 LEAFMO i oo, 
Box 31 East Kingston, N. H. 








AGRI-PAX 


KILLS INSECTS~PRESTO! 








e Controls Rose Bugs, Aphis, Thrips, 
Mealy Bug. Dahlia and other Leaf 
Hoppers. Red Spider, Bean Beetles, Jap- 
anese Beetles, Squash Bugs, and many others. 
Non-poisonons. Safe where there are chil- 
dren and pet animals. No objectionable odor. 


Economical. Dilutes greatly. One-half Pint 
50c; Pint 75c; Quart $1.25; 1 Gal. $4.00; 
5 Gals. $12; 25 Gals. $50; 50 Gals. $90. 


Order direct, if your dealer cannot supply. 


Literature Free 


PULVO-PAX for dusting is 
AGRI-PAX in dry form. 
KILRUST for rust on Carnations 
and Antirrhinums 


MORRIS B. READE, Iuc. 
Dept. C Belleville, New Jersey 











UPSAL ST, PHil 
Jol Years of Service. 
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HORTICULTURE 
A Good but Puzzling Phlox 


T is extremely interesting to note the variations in catalogue 
names of perennial plants. We bewail the confusion that 
exists in certain groups and species, but if every plant could 
be placed in a little nomenclatorial niche of its own and kept 
there, we should lose a real interest. Furthermore, the cata- 
logues are not the only sources of disagreement. The technical 
floras have varying opinions in many cases, and it is the study 
of just such disagreements that leads to the finding of many 
cherished details about our garden flowers. 

Phlox Brittonii of the “Illustrated Flora of the United 
States and Canada,” by Britton and Brown, is termed merely 
a ‘‘state’”’ or form of Phlox subulata in Gray's ‘“New Manual 
of Botany.” In other words, in one flora it is elevated to spe- 
cific rank and in the other is not even given a varietal status. 
Gray’s ‘‘Manual” further tells us that Phlox Britton of 
Small (‘‘the most glandular state” of P. subulata) is the same 
as P. Hentzii of Nuttall, while Bailey in his ‘Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture” states that P. Hentzii of Nuttall is identical 


with that of Voss. 
In Farrer’s ‘“The English Rock Garden” (that incompara- 
ble work on rock plants) P. Hentzi is mentioned with no 
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RAINBOW 


SPRINKLEp 





“The Aristocrat of 


Evergreens” 


ow 
Offering the largest 


collection of fine 
Box in America. 
re) 
H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Boxwood Nurseries 
MILTON, DELAWARE 




















New California 





The Rainbow oscillating sprinkler, illus- 





trated above, waters areas as large as 60 
ft. square without having to be moved. 
Gives uniform water distribution. Does the 
work of three or four ordinary sprinklers. 


The White Showers line includes both 
portable and permanent irrigation equip- 
ment for lawns and gardens. 


Write for Circular 


WHITE SHOWEBS, INC. 
6494 Dubois St., Detroit, Mich. 





WHITESHOWERS 


EAC 





REGAL LILY SEED—Rgise Regal Lilies 
in —— from seed. Fifty cents for 500 
seeds; 75 cents for 1,000; $1.25 per oz. 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





Delphinium Advancement 


Seed from selected seedlings of this Super- 
Delph, also seed from seedlings of Wat- 
kins Samuels selected named varieties. $1 
per pkt. Our list of choice exhibition Glads 
mailed to ones sending in name and address. 


DR. T. E. BARBER AND SONS 
Grand Forks, N. Dakota 





DELPHINIUM 


Order now, seedling plants to bioom from 
July 15th on, February sown, coldframe 
grown, from seed of the prize-winning 
“Little Harbor Farm Hybrids,” or Black- 
more and Langdon’s finest. Ready in May, 
lusty plants from 4-inch pots,—$3.00 per 
dozen, $20.00 per hendvel. 
Seed $1.00 per packet, either variety 


MOORE & LUNN 


Falmouth Massachusetts 











| 
| 


elaboration. I find no mention of the plant in Mrs. Wilder’s 
‘Adventures in my Garden and Rock Garden,”’ nor in Archie 
Thornton’s ‘“‘Rock Garden Primer.’’ This plant, as we grow 
it, appears offhand very distinctive. The lobes of the corolla 
are deeply segmented and the general flower effect is that of 
a white star. It is not such a free flowering plant as Vivid 
but the general habit of growth is closer to that variety, I 
should say, than it is to the straight P. subulata. It strikes 
one as being more upright and darker in foliage than P. subu- 
lata. We are delighted with it, but naturally the question 
arises—because of the name confusion—whether we have the 


real P. Brittonit. 


This coming Summer I hope to make a close comparison 
with whatever specimens of these varieties there may be at 
the Gray Herbarium. In the meanwhile it would be interest- 
ing to hear from others who have this phlox (under what- 
ever name they give it) in their gardens. 


Wakefield, Mass. 


—Donald White. 











PLANT LABELS 


Attractive, permanent, easily read. Made in three 
sizes: 12”, 24” and 40” long. 


For circulars and samples address: 


ROLPH LABEL WORKS 


Markham, Ontario, Canada 





a en 


THE DESERT MAGAZINE 
Devoted to 


CACTUS, SUCCULENTS 


and other plant life of the arid regions of the earth. 
Written for the amateur, professional grower, col 
lector, botanist, teacher, landscape architect, 
nature lovers, and juniors. 

Send for Sample—$1.50 Per Year 


Box 68, Pasadena, Cal. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Tree Surgery—Position as assistant to tree 
surgeon, or assistant gardener. Young man, 
single; best of references. 

N. F., Care of “Horticulture” 





CHOICE PERENNIALS 


All Field Grown 


AMY HORE 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
P. O. Scotch Plains, N. J. 














New and Rare Plants 


Ask for our periodical lists 
Ohoice new Evergreens, Lilacs, Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons are offered for 
spring planting. 
FP. W. SCHUMACHER, Horticulturist 


P. O. Box 131 Jamaica Plain 
Boston, Mass. 


Gardener’s Assistant—Position wanted by 
young man, single. Good references. 


O. N., Care of “Horticulture” 





A young man, of the Harvard Graduate 
School, wishes to be profitably occupied 
during the summer months (June-Septem- 
ber). Used to outdoor life and work. 


Har., Care of “Horticulture” 





SUPERINTENDENT wants position as 
estate manager. Well qualified for posi- 
tion. Young Scotchman, married. Best of 
references. Mac, Care of “Horticulture,” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston. 








Gardener, wants position looking after 
ener. Especially trained in growing 
ruit under glass. 


W. iH. B., Care of “Horticulture” 


Gardener — Young man having had 15 
years’ experience in general horticulture, 
especially greenhouses in large British and 
American establishments, desires change. 
Six year’s present situation. Capable of 
taking entire charge of an estate. ‘“‘Diploma 
in Horticulture” and Al references. Apply 


Box J, Care of “Horticulture” 





Gardener, Greenhouse man (skilled), sin- 
gle, 35, Scotch. Well trained floriculture, 
horticulture, fruits, landscape, rock plants, 
estate upkeep. Moderate pay, Al refer- 
ences. Gardener, 46 Bradstreet Road, No. 
Andover, Mass. 





SUPERINTENDENT desires position. Best 
of references. Experienced in all branches 
of work on estates. Married, two children. 


B. BE. T., Care of “Horticulture” 








Gardener—English, middle-aged, life expe- 
rience in shrubs, flowers, vegetables, and 
all estate work, first class references, go 


anywhere. T. J., Care of “Horticulture.” 





Sunshine Aster 


Improved Single 
Anemone Flowered 


A very attractive variety, producing 
an abundance of large, Anemone- 
like flowers; of great value in beds 


or for cutting. 
Large Pkt. Pkt. 


PE so v0 wee oe $.75 $.15 
Light Lavender .. .75 15 
Shell Pink ...... -75 15 
WE saan o86e~s -75 15 
Choice Mixed .... .60 15 


Collection, one pkt. each above 
four colors for 50c. 


Our General Oatalog for 1930, con- 
taining a complete list of Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants, etc., mailed free upon request. 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 


514 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














GARDEN NOTES 


Make NOTES now for SPRING PLANTING 


Convenient notebook for a gardener’s clip- 

ings and memoranda; 45 headings on 
oose leaves, 11x8%; attractive green 
cover, Price $2.00, including postage. Send 
check to, Garden Notes, Box 255, Short 
Hills, New Jersey. 








LOVELIER LILACS 
French Hybrids on their own roots 


Let my catalog bring you the secret of 
Lovelier Lilacs, and other information. Yours 


for a postal card. Act now. 
D. M. ANDREWS 
Boulder Colorado 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 





16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS 
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Ornamental 


Our CATALOGUE is a real 
reference book to assist 
you in beautifying your 
home grounds. 


Send for a copy at once 


Princeton Nurseries 


WM. FLEMER’S SONS, INC. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 














Three Unusual Summer 
Flowering Bulbs 


Summer Hyacinth (Hyacinthus candicans) 
Tall spikes, from 8 to 5 feet high, filled 
with pure white bell-shaped blossoms. 
Spectacular and fine. Well worth growing. 
Big Blooming Bulbs 
2 for 25c 1.40 per dozen 
Peruvian Daffodil ( ene calathina) 
Large creamy white, fragrant blossoms 
which resemble immense daffodils. Worthy 
of a place in ~~ garden. 
Big Blooming Bulbs 
Each 25c Per dozen, $2.25 
Shell Plower (Tigridia poveie) 
Large, triangular blossoms of yellow, 
spotted and blotched with bright red. Ex- 
ceedingly brilliant and attractive. Bloom- 
ing sized bulbs, 25c each; $2.25 per doz. 
All of the above bulbs are planted in the 
Spring and will bloom the same Summer. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS, Oircleville, Ohio 
Dr. B. B. Bales, Prop. 





Summer Flowering Bulbs 


Mexican Tiger Flower, Tigridia pavonia, 
one of the most gorgeous summer flow- 
ers; 2 feet; $1.50 a dozen, 

Pink Fairy ny a gg gyms | Tosea, 8 
dainty little beauty for garden or pot 
culture; nine inches; $1 a dozen. 


EDWIN C. POWELL 
8637 Colesville Road, Silver Spring, Md. 








Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 


and a lot of other scarce items 
GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 














Rhododendrons 


We offer small plants of a number 
of the newly introduced Chinese and 
other species for trial. List free. 


JOS. B. GABLE 
Stewartstown Pennsylvania 





OLIVE MILLS BELCHES 
Cherry Meadow Gardens 


Framingham Centre, Mass. 
Order early 


Plants for your window-boxes 
Mauve, violacea, rose, or white 
petunias—English Ivy 


Send for 1970 Catalog 





HORTICULTURE 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Aiken, George D. (Putney, Vt.) 
“Trees and plants from Vermont for 1930.” 


Alling, C. Louis. (251 Court St., West Haven, Conn.) 
“Alling’s dahlias, 1930.” 
(Sedalia, Mo.) 


Archias Seed Store Corp. 
“Archias’ seed annual, 1930.” 


Austin & McAslan. (91-95 Mitchell St., Glasgow, Scotland.) 
“Austin’s seeds, 1930.” 


Austin Trial Grounds. (356 N. Freedom St., Ravenna, Ohio.) 
“1930 gladiolus catalogue.” 


Baldwin, O. A. D., Nursery Co. 
“41st year. Baldwin’s berry plants, fruit trees, roses, ornamentals.” 


Barr & Sons. (11, 12, 13 King St., Covent Garden, London, Eng.) 
“Barr’s seed guide, 1930. Vegetable seeds and flower seeds of 
highest quality.” 
Blackmore & Langdon. (Bath, Eng.) 
“1930 catalogue. Begonias, delphiniums, gloxinias, cyclamens, 
hardy plants, select seeds, etc.” 


Blossfield, Robert. (94 Neue Koenigstrasse, Potsdam, Germany.) 
Seed catalogue (cyclamen, primula, etc.) 
Bonisteel, Mrs. G. A. (35 Highland Avenue, Belleville, Ont.) 
“Bon-Glad Gardens. Gladioli, iris, regal lily, and delphinium. 
1930 retail list.” 
Breck, Flora E. (384 E. and 42nd St. North, Portland, Ore.) 
“Gladiolus bulbs and bulblets, spring, 1930.” 
Breck, Joseph, & Sons. (85 State St., Boston, Mass.) 
“1930. Everything for farm garden and lawn.” 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. (Bristol, Conn.) 
“Price list 1930. Hardy flowering perennials, roses, shade and 
flowering trees, shrubs, hedge plants, vines, evergreens, fruit trees, 
and small fruits.” 
Brow, F. W. Nurseries. (Rose Hill, N. Y.) 
General nursery catalogue. 
Brown, C. W. (Ashland, Mass.) 
“1930 catalogue and price list of 
Buechly’s. Nurseries. (Greenville, 
“Descriptive price list of gladioli.” 
Bunyard, George & Co., Ltd. (Royal Nurseries, Maidstone, Eng.) 
“Garden seeds and sundries.” 
Burpee, W. Atlee Co. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
“Burpee’s annual garden book for 1930.” 
Burrell, D. V. Seed Growers Co. (Rocky Ford, Colorado.) 
“Burrell’s better seeds for 1930.” 
Campbell, F. W. (7521 Dunedin St., Detroit, Mich.) 
“Rocky mountain seed.” 
Champlain View Gardens. (Burlington, Vt.) 
“1930 descriptive price list. Gladiolus and delphiniums.” 
Correvon, H. (50 Avenue Petit-Senn, Chenebourg, prés Genéve, 
Suisse.) 
“Catalogue 43. Catalogue de graines. 
nial plants.) 
Daniels Bros., Ltd. (Norwich, Eng.) 
“Illustrated guide for amateur gardeners, spring 1930.” 
Davis, Charles G. (Chageda Gardens, San Leandro, Calif.) 
“Chageda dahlia seed.” 
Dobbie & Co., Ltd. (Edinburgh, Scotland.) 
“Catalogue of plants for spring, 1930.” 
63 annual issue. Spring 1930. “A practical guide for all who are 
interested in gardening.” 
Dreer, Henry A. (1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
“92nd annual edition. Dreer’s garden book, 1930.” 
Eden Gladiolus Gardens. (Hayward, Calif.) 
“Gladiolus, dahlias, peonies, iris, lilies, 1930.” 
Edgell Road Gardens. (Framingham Centre, Mass.) 
“Trees, shrubs, vines, roses, perennials, rock garden and alpine 
plants. 1930.” 
Ellis, Merton G. Bulb Gardens. 
“Glad bulbalog, spring, 1930.” 
Fancher Creek Nurseries. (P. O. Drawer 1310, Fresno, Calif.) 
1930 catalogue. (fruits, ornamental shrubs, etc.) 
Farquhar, R. & J. Co. (6 South Market St., Boston, Mass.) 
“Farquhar’s garden annual, 1930.” ; 
Firthcliffe Gardens. (North Main St., Pearly River, N. Y.) 
“Distinctive gladioli. Spring, 1930.” 
Fraser’s Dahlia Gardens. (Willimantic, Conn.) 
“Fraser’s tested dahlias, gladioluses, delphiniums, 1930.” 
Felix Gillet Nursery. (Nevada City, California.) 
“1929-30 season. Catalogue.” 
Gable, Joseph B. (Stewartstown, Pa.) 
“Price list, spring, 1930. Ornamental trees and shrubs.” 
Gage, L. Merton. (Sunnyside Gardens, Natick, Miss.) 
“Trises.” 1930 catalogue. : 
Gibson, J. L. (The Gardens, Cranleigh, Surrey, Eng.) se 
“Season 1930-31. Catalogue of border carnations, gladioli, irises.” 
Gillet, Howard M. (New Lebanon, N. Y.) 
“1930. The gladiolus beautiful.” 
Gillett, Kenneth E. (Southwick, Mass.) 
“Hardy ferns and flowers.” 
De Giorgi Brothers Co. (Council Bluffs, Iowa.) 
“1930 novelties and specialties. Special offer to vegetable and 
flower growers.” : 
Green Brook Gardens. Ame Hore, Scotch Plains, New Jersey.) 
“Hardy perennial plants. Price list, spring 1930.” 
Grey, Thomas J. Co. (16 South Market St., Boston, Mass.) 
“Spring, 1930 catalogue.” (Seeds.) 


(Bridgman, Mich.) 


ladiolus bulbs.” 
hio.) 


1930.” (alpines and peren- 


(Canby, Oregon.) 
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DELPHINIUM 


NIPlER B 


Plants From Finest Prize-Winning 
Wrexham Strains 


None better grown regardless of price 
Large field-grown clumps—$5 per doz. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 


Seed of named varieties—$1 pkt. 
Text Book—10c 
Vv. O. B. SLATER Fairhaven, Mass. 
Delphinium Specialist 
Member: Amer. Delph. Soc., British Delph. Soc. 








GLADIOLUS 


A MONEY SAVING LIST 
Gladly Sent on Request 
It contains prepaid prices of the newer 
and better varieties, both domestic 
and imported. 
ARTHUR C. PERRIN 


768 Alberta Street Portland, Oregon 





57 GLADIOLUS $2 


Beautify your garden with 57 varieties, 
each bulb cepenstely labeled. $5.00 value, 
prepaid in U. 8S. for $2.00. 


Catalog Free 


TERRACE GLADIOLI GARDENS 
Box H50, Stevensville, Mich. 








ALBERT R. JENKS 


Horticultural Specialist 
WEST ACTON, MASS. 


The Oare of Trees and Shrubs 


Pruning, Spraying, Planting, Surgery 
Fertilizing 














Flowers and Flowering Plants 


A very complete and instructive book 
for the garden lover. 


Price $3.50 
For Sale by “‘Horticulture”’ 








FOR SALE 


Complete, established, up-to-date hardy 
nomen business on Conncotient shore. Mod- 
ern mhouses, dwelling house and other 
buildings. Improvements all No. 1. Safe 
and profitable investment. No gambling. 
Reason for sale advanced age, poor health. 


FRANK JOSIFEO, Madison, Conn. 





WANTED 


Seeds and plants of rare varieties of 
alpine, and hardy perennial plants. Iris 
Species and Kaempferi, Japanese Ane- 
mones, Ootoneaster, Daphnes, etc. 


SUNRIDGE NURSERIES 
NORTH GREENWICH, CONN. 





WANTED 


Bird of Paradise plants 
Tub Size 


Give number of roots and price 


©. H., c/o “Horticulture” 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
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WAHOO LODGE 
GARDENS 


Headquarters for 


Hardiness and Quality 


In Rose Bushes 
In this climate only the hardiest 
can survive 
Our many years of testing and ex- 

a ea ge enables us to offer 
only the best among these the 
very best of the new varieties. 

A Trial Order must convince you that 
you have never seen finer. If otherwise 
it is our desire that you return them 

at our expense. 


The Wahoo Lodge Gardens 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Our poe and Hardy Western Plant 
specialties will also be mailed 
upon request. 














NEW ENGLAND 
Gladiolus Originations 


Adonis Pride of Sharon 
Betty Melba 

Bleeding Heart Miss T Rose 

Dr. Jackson Mrs. F. C, Peters 
Ethelyn Mrs. W. E. Clark 
Fair Harvard Primadonaa 
Fluffy Ruffles Prim Queen 
Grace Clark Princess Mafalda 
Harmonia Priscilla Alden 
Henry Goehl Rita Beck 

John Alden Rose Mist 

La Argentina Sarah Palfrey 
Lady Dainty Sophie Fischer 
Mary Capen Sunnymede 
Ornatus Twin Fires 


WILLIAM E. CLARK 
Sunnymede Sharon, Mass. 





Gladiolus Book Free 


Send for my new 36-page illustrated 
Gladiolus Book, describing 175 exqui- 
site varieties, including the rare novelty 
‘Lavender Bride.” 

Gladiolus Specialist 


gh OWARD M. GILLET 
New Lebanon, N. Y. 


NEWER GLADS 


Join the ever-widening circle of my 
Glad Friends. True, vigorous stock in 
generous values at popular prices. My 
complete list now ready—will interest 
you, both the prices and the sound 
Glad Chatter. Just drop a card. 


ERNEST S. CLARK, JR. 


Windsor, R. D. 72 





Connecticut 





Gladioli 
from KUNDERD 


olden Anniversary 
Gladiolus Book—-FREE 


To BE sure of getting genuine 
Kunderd Gladioli send your 
order to Kunderd himself. This 
is Kunderd’s fiftieth anniver- 
sary. His Golden Anniversary 
Gladiolus Book is full of sur- 
prises. Hundreds of gladioli 
listed. 130 brand-new this 
year. 63 pictured in color. Full growing 
directions. Interesting gladioli information. 
Special anniversary collections. Use coupon. 


Order 












y E. KUNDERD 
243 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. 8S. 
Dear Sir: Please send me your Free Gciden 
Anniversary Gladiolus Book. 
Name 
Stréet or R. F. D 
City. State 
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Success With a Small Greenhouse 
Bhs article published in the February issue on ‘‘Glassed-in 
Ga 


rdens for Amateurs’’ sounds, to me, rather discourag- 
ing. To amateurs who contemplate using a small greenhouse, 
I can offer words of comfort. Mr. S. F. Hamblin speaks of 
the difficulties to be found in the use of heat from pipes 
connected with the house system. My first greenhouse, 10 
by 14 feet, which was 10 feet distant from the dwelling, was 
adequately heated by underground pipes, and the additional 
coal required for it was not apparent on the yearly coal bill. 
A greenhouse immediately adjacent to the house walls would, 
of course, be more economical, especially if the entrance door 
was made to the dwelling house direct. But in all cases a 
southerly exposure is imperative, with protection to the 
northeast. The thermostat on the hot-water boiler which 
controls the heating of the dwelling is sufficient to insure 
correct heating of the greenhouse. 

An astonishing number of annuals, such as calendula, 
snapdragon and stocks, can be grown easily and successfully 
in so small a house as this; and the amount of care required 
is really trifling—much less than out-of-doors. It includes a 
bit of ventilation daily at noon, if possible, watering about 
twice a week and turning the heat off on bright days—in 
other words, just common-sense. The temperature may range 
from 40 degrees at night to 80 degrees during the day, and 
yet the plants thrive. Naturally, they prefer a more even 
temperature; but an amateur usually lacks the time to sit 
at home and watch the thermometer. 

I even grew a few orchids in this house, and they succeeded 
so well that I subsequently built a 15- by 32-foot house 
just for orchids, and average 1000 blooms yearly. This house 
is heated by its own hot-water system, run by an automatic 
stoker. There is practically no work in caring for such a 
boiler, the automatic features functioning most efficiently. 
Orchid raising, I find, is nearly as simple as growing annuals. 

—Edith H. Myers. 
Elkins Park, Pa. 


Pruning the Bush Fruits 


NCOURAGE gooseberry bushes to bear by cutting out all 
superfluous shoots, so as to keep the main stalks six inches 
apart and the middle of the bush open, and trim the points 
of those that remain. ‘‘Spur back’’ red currants to two buds, 
leaving a few shoots longer for extension, if necessary; merely 
cut away exhausted branches of black currants and encourage 
basal growths to take place. Tie up raspberries and black- 
berries and cut them back if they were neglected last year. 
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ar A ae The Sam Carpenter Gardens, Oswego, Kans. 
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DAHLIAS 
Save 25 to 50% 


Best New and Standard Prize 
Winning Dahlias 
Growers and Distributors 
The best at moderate prices 


Peonies, Iris, Gladiolus, Dahlias 


Our new price list (sent on request) gives com- 
plete and accurate information—how to succeed 
with these flowers. Also Roses, French Lilacs and 
Holland Bulbs) NONE FINER IN AMERICA. 





CROCKET?’S Collection 


Rhododendrons, Kalmias 





f and Azaleas 
oO = can supply uae sagas plants of the 
above in any quantities and sizes. 
HARDY ALPINE PLANTS We collect these plants from a tract of 


Prepaid for $3.50 


One Each 
Achillea Tomentosum, yellow 
Achillea Umbellata, white, 6” 
Armeria Laucheana, pink 
Aster Mauve Cushion, mauve 
Globularia tricosantha, blue 
Phlox Divaricata, blue 
Phlox Procumbens, lilac 
Polemonium Reptans, blue 
Sedum Dasyphyllum, white 
Sedum Sexangulare, yellow 
Thymus Coccineum, crimson 
Veronica Incana, blue 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
Cranford, N. J. 


2 Collections $6.00 





16,000 acres owned by the Linville Im- 

provement Company, which has an eleva- 

tion of 4,000 to 6,000 feet. 

Fall shipments commence about September 

Ist. Spring shipments about March Ist. 
L. A. & P. J. A. BERCKMANS 


BE ty + 


age ae 
— ej the firm of 
P. J. Berckmans Company 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 
“Crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains” 
LINVILLE, TH CAROLINA 
Samples of our stock were displayed at the 


Nurserymen’s Convention in Boston, 
July 16th to 18th, 1929 
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DAHLIAS 


TWO SUPERB OFFERS 


Take advantage of them while the 
stock lasts. Offer A—one each of the 
four following modern varieties: 


Eire Gory, JERSEY’s BEACON, 
SAGAMORE, JERSEY’s BEAUTY 
Carefully labeled, value 


$5.50 for $3.00 


Offer B—Six strong tubers un- 
labeled for $3.00 


Write for Catalog 


Chappaqua Dahlia Gardens 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 














SPECIAL 


INTRO- 


DUCTORY 


. Le 
An amazing offer Not grafted or 
—$7.50 buys 10 % wf 50 a on privet 
of our handsome “own root’’ 
new Brand — ilses. We raise 


All named and more ‘‘own root’’ 
labelled, all in differ- lilacs than any other 
ent colors—singles and grower. Healthy plants 
doubles. —luxurious blooms. 


ENJOY THEIR BEAUTY EVERY SPRING 


Make the home lot a garden spot. Anticipate 
your own lovely lilac blossoms every spring. Brand 
lilacs in their gorgeous colors bring new enjoyment 
each succeeding year. 
With every shipment direct from 
this ad, we will include two sur- 
prise Brand lilacs—beautiful va- 
rieties. Attach money to this ad and mail today. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
160 Division St., Faribault, Minn. 


ae. THE WORLD'S BEST 
1200 VARIETIES 
From the Smallest to 
the Tallest. 
Early, Midseason, Late 
Iris for every purpose. 
Write for Catalogue 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Bayside, Long Island, N. ¥. 























Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 
FOR YOUR ROCK GARDEN 


HE dainty little Alpines which eagerly 

color your rockery with vivid hue at 

the first warm sunshine of Spring should 
be planted now. From the Swiss Alps and 
the Spanish Pyreness, the lofty Himalayas 
and far away Andes—from our own Ameri- 
can peaks and ranges are brought the dainty 
denizens of the mountain side, that their 
lavish beauty may make glad the garden of 
the city man and country estate. Under ex- 
perienced care they are trained to garden 
envronment and taught to live under garden 
conditions. 





Three dollars buys a nice assortment, or you 

can make your own selection from our cata- 

logue. May we send one? Please ask for 
Catalogue of Rock Plants. 


EDDIE & GAMWELL, Inc. 


Field Grown Roses, Lilies, Rock 
Plants, Japanese Irises 


Bellingham Washington 
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Boston Florists 


Carbone 


FLORIST 


338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 


TUNA TNeRe 








Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 
Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 














Rhododendrons — Natives 
Three Varieties 


Kalmia Latifolia 


(Mountain Laurel) 


Azaleas 


Five Varieties 


Send list of wants for prices 


The Morris Nursery Co. 


47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 








Pyracantha coccinea 
Evergreen Firethorn 


While the Firethorn is best known by 
its brilliant scarlet fruits in autumn 
and winter, it is handsome, also, at 
other seasons of the year. In spring its 
branches are covered with small flat 
clusters of tiny, white flowers, and all 
summer its glossy foliage makes it rich 
and cool looking. For sunny, well- 
drained position as far North, as Mas- 
sachusetts, we have nice stalky plants 
in 4-inch pots at $2.00 each. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Massachusetts 


WATERLILIES 


Wholesale 
BUSKIRK’S 


Independence Nurseries 
Box 34, Independence, Ohio 
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{ELD-WYMAN NUrs 
Four-twenty-three ofdams Street, 2Ring 


Trees are Friends 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Specimen Evergreens, Shrubs, Trees and Perennials 


Call Rockland 1200 or 


Visit Our Nurseries 

















ROSE BUSHES 


Collection of 10 first grade open field 
grown Rose Bushes for $5.00. Collection 
includes such fine garden novelties as 
ETOILE DE HO EB, dark red; and 
others of equally interesting merit. Send 
for catalog describing above and other 
collections. 


STRATFORD ROSE NURSERIES 
Stratford, Conn. 








You'll Want to Read These 


OU’LL find a lot of practical help in these articles by experienced 
gardeners, men and women who live with plants the year around. 
Our April issue contains: 
“The Treatment of Perennials’ 
. by Herman Boldt. 
“Annuals and Their Cultivation” 
by Fritz von Roth. 
“Fragrance in the Garden” 
by Annie B. Carter. 
“Plants and Shrubs of Special Merit’’ 
by Arthur W. Johnson. 
“New Varieties of Gladiolus’ 
by James L. Smith. 
Also articles covering ‘‘Pruning,”’ ‘Soils and 
Manures,"’ ‘‘Vegetable Growing,” ‘Orchard 
and Fruit Garden” and ‘‘Research in Horti- 
culture.”” 
Send $1 for 7 months’ Trial Subscrip- 
tion; while the supply lasts, we'll mail ‘ 
the April issue as first number. Single Siaam 
copy, 25c. Full year plus current issue, # 
13 in all, $2. 


Gardeners Chronicle 


522-H. Fifth Avenue, New York City 4 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 





367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 

















ORCHIDS 


MOSTLY HYBRIDS 
Thomas C. Kirkwood, Inc. 
“ORCHIDWOOD” 


On Pelhamdale Avenue 
NEW BOCHELLE, N. Y. 


Catalogue on Request 














Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 81. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 


West Orange New Jersey 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 














Superb kinds. Gloriana 
.28; $2.30 per 10. Golden 


GLADIOLUS Dream .38; $3.10 per 10. 


Marmora .95; $7.90 per 10. Minuet .70; 
$5.80 per 10. Pearl of Cal. .65; $5.40 per 
10. Phipps .18; $1.55 per 10. Six kinds, 
one each, $2.80; 10 each $25. 


Exquisite pink flowers, 8-10 
DAPHNE in. .95; $8.25 per 10; 10-12 
in. $1.20; $11.25 per 10. 


Finest ground cover 

PACHYSANDR under trees, ever- 

green beds, shrub 

borders, shady places, $1.80 per 10; 100 
$14.50. 

KOLKWITZI per 10. Also Rhododen- 

drons, Evergreens, 

Perennials, Ferns, Roses, Red Barberry. 
Leafiet. 


AMHERST NURSERIES 
R. F. D. 3 Amherst, Mass. 


18-24 in, $1.40; $13.80 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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filies Bloom: 





Gardens where lilies bloom never lose their charm. A few of 


these “aristocrats of the garden” give that distinction so much 
sought in the perennial garden. 

Our thirty-five years experience in the growing of Hardy 
Lilies ensures your success. Five pages of our 1930 Garden Book 
are devoted to Hardy Lilies and we give a special three-page 
sheet of cultural directions with each order. Here is a selection of 


Lilies Suitable for Spring Planting 
that will produce flowers from June until Autumn: 


$4 4 COMPLETE COLLECTION HALF COLLECTION $750 
(Six of each) (Three of each) 


EARLY MEDIUM LATER FLOWERING 
L. hansoni L. regale L. batemanniae 
—Orange Saal and White P — Apricot 
s L. longiflorum . auratum 
bia White —Gold-banded 
L. tenuifolium L. superbum L. speciosum 
—Coral —Orange yellow —Pink 


UR Garden Book abounds with many similar offers of Ferns and Wild- 
O flowers, besides a large assortment of the choicest Hardy Perennials. 
Now is the time to order for Spring planting. Send for our Garden Book. 
It is FREE. Let it aid you in your selection. 


F. H. HORSFORD, CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 
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Plant Early This Spring . . 


If you are one of the many who have planting to do, we advise you to 
write us now and ask for our complete catalog. By doing this early in the 
season, you will have sufficient time to make your plans. Keep in mind 
that foresight used in planting before hot weather arrives results in more 
vigorous growth of stock the first few months. 

We wish to suggest that a pleasant destination for your afternoon drive is 
at our nurseries here in North Abington. We are certain you will enjoy 
looking over the many acres of growing trees, shrubs and plants offered here. 
We list below a few desirable varieties from among those shown in our 
new 1930 SPRING CATALOG. 

Kolkwitzia amabilis—Beauty Bush, Ampelopsis heterophylla—Porcelain Ampelopsis, Rosa 
Pink Grootendorst, Polygonum auberti — Chinese Fleece Vine, Viburnum tomentosum — 
Double file Viburnum, Philadelphus virginal—Mock Orange, Juniperus Japonica—Japanese 


Juniper, Euonymus alatus compacta—Winged Euonymus, Pachistima 
canbyi—Canby Pachistima, Berberis verruculosa—Warty Barberry. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 
651 Adams St., NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 
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Garden Book 


“ AREN'T they beauties! They 

come from Dreer’s and the 
Garden Book told: me how to 
grow them.” You, too, can say 
that this summer if you choose 
your Flowers and Vegetables 


from our 1930 book. 


A copy free if you mention 
“ Horticulture’ 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 





PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 





T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 
call 
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NO. 41-——SUN DIAL NO. 68—GAZING BALL 


HEIGHT 30 IN. 
PRICE COMPLETE PEDESTAL 32 IN. HIGH 
WITH BRONZE DIAL COMPLETE 
$23 $28 


Primo ArT GARDEN FuRNI- 
TURE brings to you the charm 
of old-world gardens. It is 
really cast in stone; quickly 
weathers to the color of nat- 
ural stone; endures for gener- 
ations because not affected by 
heat, cold, frost or dampness. 


Write for Free 
Illustrated Catalog G 


PRIM? ART 


Cast Stone Garden Furniture 


PROVIDENCE .R-1-U:S°A 


Rock Plants == 
Easily Grown 
Delightful 


This Free ROC 
Booklet of 


Rock Plants 
and Alpines 
Tells How 

to Succeed 


10 IN. DIAM. 
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NURSERIES 


Rare shrubs, rare Saxifraga, rare 
Irises, rare Natives. Unusual and 
choice rock plants and alpines are 
listed in the most helpful and inter- 


y 
) 
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esti catalog we have ever pub- 

lished. Send for your copy today. 

Spring Beauty 
Collection 


12 of the most proliferous 
bloomers of Spring in 


seutisenss “°F $3.00 


oeeeee 


Each plant is labelled 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
105 Highland Avenue 
BERGENFIELD NEW JERSEY 


— 
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Early April Work 


[F deciduous nursery stock cannot be planted as soon as it arrives, 
heel it in carefully and provide it with plenty of water. 
Young dogwoods that have died back will almost always send 

up new shoots if they are cut back to the ground. Train them 

as shrubs. 


Clean the lawn of weeds, fill in the holes with fresh soil and 
seed over the bare spots. 

Old lawns may be repaired by covering them with an inch of 
good loam mixed with peat moss and a little pulverized sheep 
manure. 

Plant the following hardy vegetables as soon as the ground has 
been plowed or spaded: Swiss chard, onions, turnips, kohl-rabi, 
carrots, beets, smooth peas, salsify, spinach, parsnips and radishes. 


All early sown plants should be hardened off in the coldframe 
before they are moved to the open ground. They will need more 
thorough soakings of water as the days get longer. 

Seeds of Jerusalem Cherry sown in boxes: of earth in the house 
early this month will grow into fruiting plants by next Christmas 
or New Year's. 


Perennials should be divided and planted as early as they can 
be handled in workable soil. Each small division of a chrysanthe- 
mum clump will make a blooming plant by Autumn. Use only 
the outer portions of Michelmas daisies. 

Box and privet hedges should be trimmed before they start 
into growth. 

New varieties may be grafted on fruit trees that bear unsatis- 
factory fruit; but dormant scions must be used. 


Pachysandra terminalis should be started for quick ground- 
cover effects when the plants are rather small, and the tops should 
be pinched out the year following the first planting. 

The following trees and shrubs prefer Spring to Fall planting: 
birches, magnolias, tulip trees, sweet gums, Japanese maples, 
large-flowering dogwoods, roses, altheas, flowering almonds, 
ornamental cherries and peaches. 

Warm periods have made many plants start to grow earlier 
than usual this year; but uncovering the border should proceed 
gradually, for new shoots may be nipped by late frosts. 


Examine roses for scale; cut off diseased twigs and spray. 


Space rows of vegetables evenly for convenience in cultivating; 
group all early maturing kinds together, so that the space can be 
used for another crop, and plant those that occupy the ground all 
season in the same section of the garden. 

Many tender vegetables, such as lima beans, squash and toma- 
toes, can be started under glass in dirt bands or paper pots; they 
will be protected from cut-worms when they are transplanted into 
the open ground. 


Prune and tie up vines on walls, arbors and trellises. 


Stake and wire newly planted trees to prevent them from sway- 
ing in high winds. Water all newly planted tree and shrub mate- 
rial at frequent intervals. 


Plant the Japanese anemone as soon as danger of frost is past 
north of Washington, D. C., or it will not do well the first season. 


Do not forget that all root crops in the kitchen garden require 
potash. 


Gladiolus can be planted now for early flowering effects. 


All heavy plants such as evergreen trees should be balled and 
burlaped when they are brought from the nursery. They should 
be platformed as well, when transplanting, particularly during a 
dry spell; the balls of earth must be damp enough so that they 
do not fall apart during transportation or the setting out process. 


Do not delay the planting of deciduous stock; the earlier it is 
put into the ground, the better showing it will make the first year, 
and a much better choice of material can be had in the early 
Spring months. 


Work in a generous supply of fertilizer around perennials, but 
be careful not to disturb those which have not yet started into 
growth. Bone meal is good. 


Keep careful notes on the bulbs that are now in flower, for 
convenience in buying new bulbs next Fall. 

Destroy all nests of tent caterpillars as soon as they appear, by 
burning them or painting them with creosote. 

Sow seeds of Cinerarias and Chinese primroses now under 
glass for indoor bloom. 

If the soil remains in a solid mass when squeezed in the hand, 
it is too wet to be worked; it should fall apart before garden 
operations are commenced. 

















A New Form of 
the Valued 


Japanese 
Yew 


Taxus media Hicksi 


One of the finest upright grow- 
ing Evergreens ever presented 
to American gardeners. In some 
respects Taxus media Hicksi 
resembles the Irish Yew. The 
growth is columnar with upright 
branches. The original tree in 
Hicks Nurseries is over 6 feet 
tall, and a most lovely speci- 
men. We have been propagat- 
ing this new variety (Taxus 
media Hicksi) for several 
years, and our experience, and 
that of our customers, indicate 
that it is one of the finest varie- 
ties of Yew in existence. 


1 to 244 ft. Plants 
Balled and Burlapped 


$3 each, $27.50 for 10 


Prof. l.. H. Bailey, in his book 
“Oultivated Evergreens” (Macmil- 
lan) says this variety “has proved 
perfectly hardy at Arnold Arbore- 
tum where the Irish Yew is too 
tender.” It was named by E. H. 
Wilson and described in the Bulle- 
tin of the Arnold Arboretum, 


Home Landscapes 
New Edition 


You will enjoy and profit by this 
booklet which shows what you can 
do with trees and plants from Hicks 
Nurseries. The book shows how to 
rearrange your place, to make & 
new landscape, to move big trees. 
Features many new and rare plants; 
shade trees and evergreens 80 years 
old, and apple trees 15 years old. 
Send for a copy of this unusual 
Hicks booklet. 


Hicks Nurseries 


Box E 
Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 
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The Gold Medal Exhibit of Mrs. Payne Whitney at the 
New York Flower Show 























